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III. 


BY MARIA PARLOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
Graham Mush. Fruit. 
Tripe, fried in Batter. Omelet. 


Escaloped Potatoes, Corn Bread, Toast, Coffee. 


DINNER. 
Braised Beef ala Mode. 
Risotte of Rice. 


Troy Pudding, Foaming Sauce. 


Minced Onions. 


SUPPER. 
Broiled Smoked Halibut. 
Baking Powder Biscuit, Cold Bread. 
Evaporated Peach Sauce, Cake, Cocoa, or Tea. 


BREAKFAST. 


Fruit. Rolled Avena. 
Veal Cutlets. Baked Eggs. 
Fried Sweet Potatoes. Rolls. 


Wafts. Coffee. 


LUNCHEON. 
Canned Salmon au Gratin. 
Broiled Potatoes. Luncheon Rolls. 
Tea Cake. Chocolate. 


DINNER. 
Oysters on the Half-Shell. 
Consommeé. 
Baked Shad, Bechamel Sauce. Potato Cubes, 
with Parsley Butter. 
Stuffid Ptarmigan, Currant Jelly. 
Potato Balls en Surprise. Timbatles of French Peas. 


Watercress Salad. 


Pulled Bread. Cheese. Olives. 
‘hocolate Mousse 
0 


Stuffed Ptarmigan. 

If for eight people, use three ptarmigans, one quart 
of grated bread crumbs, one egg, one cupful of butter, 
one tablespoonful of minced onion, half a teaspoonful 
each of powdered thyme, sage and summer savory, three 
large slices of fat pork, some salt and pepper and a gill 
of stock. 

Season the bread crumbs with the herbs, a teaspoonful 
of salt and one-third of a teaspoonful of pepper. Fry the 
onion in two tablespoonfuls of butter until it turns light 
brown. Add the onion and butterto the bread crumbs, 
also a third tablespoonful of butter, broken into bits. 
Beat the egg well and add the stock toit. Pour this onthe 
crumbs, and mix well. 

Have the birds cleaned and the necks and wings cut off 
close to the body. Put a third of the dressing in each one, 
and then truss. Season well with salt and pepper: then 
rub soft butter over the breasts and legs, and dredge 
with flour. 

Lay a slice of pork on each breast and place the birds 
on their backs, in a dripping pan, and cook in a rather 
hot oven for twenty-five minutes, or before the fire for 
thirty minutes. Serve at once, having the pork remain 
on the breast. 

The time given is for cooking the bird moderately rare. 
Timbales of French Peas. 

For eight people there will be required a can of French 
peas, a tablespoonful of butter, a gill of cream, a tea- 
spoonful of sugar, two level teaspoonfuls of salt, a gill of 
milk, a gill of flour, one egg, a teaspoonful of salad oil and 
lard for frying the shells. 

Beat the egg till very light, then add the milk anda 
level teaspoonful of salt. Pour this mixture on the flour 
and beat until perfectly smooth. Add the oil, cover the 
bowl, and set away in a cool place until the time to fry. 
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For frying, have lard about two inches deep in a sauce- 
pan. Put the timbale iron in this, and when the fat is 
sohot that blue smoke rises from the center, take the 
bowl of batter in the left hand and hold it near the kettle. 
With the right hand lift the iron from the lard and 
dip it into the batter, coating the iron about an inch 
deep. Return the iron to the fat, letting the bottom rest 
for an instant on the bottom of the saucepan, and 
cook the batter until it turns a delicate brown. It will 
take about one minute. Lift the iron from the fat and 
turn it over, to drain all the grease from the timbale. 
Have a pan lined with brown paper, and drop the 
timbales into it. When all the batter has been cooked, 
arrange the shells on a napkin in a warm dish and fill with 
the peas. 

This is the way to prepare the peas: 
water, and drain well a can of peas. 
ful of butter in afrying pan. When hot, but not brown, 
add a teaspoonful of flour. Stir until smooth and frothy, 
then add the peas, sugar and a level teaspoonful of salt. 
Cook for eight minutes, stirring frequently with a fork. 
Now add the cream, and cook four minutes longer. Fill 
the shells, and serve at once. 

The shells may be fried early in the day and heated in 
the oven at the time of serving. These timbales can be 
served as a course by themselves, the cases being filled 
with a preparation of meat or fish and a delicate sauce, 
and taking the name of the filling. 

Veal Cutlets. 

Have two slices cut from a leg of veal, each about half 
an inch thick. Put into asoup plate one tablespoonful of 
olive oil, one tablespoonful of lemon juice, one table- 
spoonful of salt and a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper. 
Mix thoroughly, and dress the veal with the preparation. 
Let the meat stand for an hour ormore. It can stand all 
night when the cutlets are to be served for breakfast. If 
one choose, a few drops of onion juice may be added to 
this marinade. 

Beat an egg well, but not long enough to make it light, 
and add to it one tablespoonful of milk, half a teaspoonful 
of salt and alittle pepper. Dip the cutlets in this and 
then in bread crumbs. Fry in deep fat for ten minutes. 
If it be inconvenient to use deep fat, fry three large slices 
of salt pork until crisp and brown; take out the pork and 
add two tablespoonfuls of lard; when very hot, put in the 
cutlets and cook for five minutes on one side, then turn- 
ing and cooking for five on the other side. Serve with 
the salt pork. 

If one prefer, each cutlet can be cut into four parts 
before being breaded. 


Tripe Fried in Batter. 

Wash the tripe, and then put it in a saucepan with enough 
boiling water to cover it. For every two pountls of tripe, 
add a tablespoonful of vinegar. Cover, and cook gently 
for one hour or more. Take from the water and drain 
and cool. Cut into handsome pieces, and scason with 
saltand pepper. Dip in batter, and fry as directed for 
veal cutlets. 

Make the batter after the rule for the cases for the pea 
timbales. 

A Few Words About Tripe. 

When milk is plentiful, use half milk and half water to 
stew the tripe. Remember that the longer tripe is boiled 
the finer it will be. Most of the disappointment in this 
dish comes from its not being sufficiently boiled. If it 


Rinse in cold 
Put the tablespoon- 


come to your hands without any cooking, do not hope to 
havea satisfactory dish without boiling the meat for at 
least six hours. 

When it is simply boiled, and served very hot, butter, 
salt and pepper, or some kind of sauce, should be provided; 
or, the tripe may be rubbed with butter, and dredged with 
salt, pepper and flour, and then broiled. 

If one have a large family and use tripe very often, a 
most satisfactory way is to buy alarge, uncooked piece, 
wash it thoroughly in many waters, and cook it ten hours, 
changing the water twice. With this treatment it will be 
so tender it will almost melt in the mouth. 

Potato Balls en Surprise. 

For these balls use six potatoes of good size, three eggs, 
one tablespoonful of butter, half a cupful of hot milk, 
one fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper, a heaping teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and dried and sifted crumbs for breading. 

Pare the potatoes and put them into a saucepan of 
boiling water. Put on the cover, and cook for exactly 
thirty minutes. Drain off the water, and mash the pota- 
toes till light and fine. Add the seasoning, hot milk and 
butter. 

Beat two of the eggs until light and then beat them into 
the potato mixture. Let this stand for ten or more 
minutes. Have a pint of any kind of cold, cooked, 
tender meat cut into small cubes. Season with a level 
teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper, 
a teaspoonful of onion juice and a grain of cayenne. 
Put one tablespoonful of butter in a small frying pan and 
on the fire. When hot, add a heaping teaspoonful of 
flour. Stir until smooth and frothy, then add a gill anda 
half of stock, stirring all the while. When this boils up, 
add the meat and a tablespoonful of tomato catsup. 
Cook for three minutes, then cool. 

Shape the potato mixture into ten balls. Now scoop 
about two teaspoonfuls of the potato from the center of 
each ball. Fill the cavity with the prepared meat, and 
cover with the extra potato. If there be any potato left, 
make a ball of that. Roll the balls in beaten egg and 
bread crumbs, and fry fora minute and a half in fat so 
hot that blue smoke rises from the center. Drain on 
brown paper. Arrange ona napkin on a hot dish, and 
serve immediately. 

Risotte of Rice. 

Wash half a pint of rice and put it in the double boiler 
with one pint of stock, one gill of strained tomato, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper, 
and three tablespoonfuls of butter. Mix all thoroughly, 
and then lay on topaslice of onion about the size of 
a half dollar. Put the cover on, and place on the fire. 
Cook tor an hour and a half, without stirring. At the end 
of that time remove the onion and turn the risotte into a 
deep dish. Serve hot. ° 


Pulled Bread. 

Put a loaf of light, flakey bread—baker’s, when con- 
venient—between two pans, and let it heat through ina 
moderate oven. It will take about twenty-five minutes 
for this. Take from the oven, and, with a fork, tear the 
soft part into thin, ragged pieces. Spread these in a 
pan, and put them in a hot oven to brown. It will 
take about fifteen minutes to make them brown and crisp. 
Serve at once on a napkin. Always serve cheese with 
pulled bread. 

This dish is considered more elegant than crackers for 
the cheese course in a dinner or luncheon. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE EXPERT WAITRESS.—III. 
A Manual for the Pantry, Kitchen and Dining-room. 


DINNER. 
Consommé. 
Sherry. 

Olives. Saltcd Almonds. 
Broiled Bass, Maitre @hotel Sauce. 
Claret. 

Roast Lamb, Mint Sauce. 
Baked Tomatoes. 
Potato Croquettes. 

Lettuce Salad. 
Crackers. Cheese. 
Neapolitan Pudding. 
Coffee. 

O serve this dinner you will need a heavy 
tablecloth, a linen tablecloth, carving cloths, 
dinner napkins, flour bowl, candelabra, ca- 
rafes, decanters, tumblers, sherry and claret 


glasses, salt cups, pepper boxes, salt spoons, bread 
plate, olive dishes, almond dishes. 


Green Peas. 


« Soup ladle. 
3 Soup tureen. Soup plates. | 
|Fish slice and fork. 
| = Sauce ladie, 
Fish plates. | _ Fish forks. 
| Fish knives (if re- 
quired). 
, Large carver and 
PS Platter. 
Gravy spoon. 
Z| _Sauce boat. Dinner plates. 
| Three-covered | 
| | Dinner knives. 
| Dinner forks. 
ol Salad bow! Salad fork and 
spoon. 
< sala Orks. 
ack Cheese knives. 
2 Flat pudding dish. 
} Dessert plates. Dessert forks. 
=~ | 
loth fter-dinner cups; Sugar tongs. 
= Sugar bowl. and saucers. Coftee spoons. 
Cream jug. 


Make sure that the air of the dining-room is fresh, 
and the temperature agreeable. 

If dust has gathered on polished surfaces since 
luncheon, wipe them lightly with a soft cloth. 

See that your table is exactly in its right place, and 
not in the least askew. Lay the Canton flannel cloth 
perfectly smooth. Lay the linen cloth flat and with- 
out a wrinkle. See that the coverings of the side- 
board and side table are fresh and straight. 

Place the flowers in the center of the table. 

If candelabra are used, put one on each side 
of the flowers on a line with them. If four candle- 


sticks, place them in a square a little distance from 
the flowers. 

Spread a carving cloth at the head and one at the 
foot of the table. Be sure that they lie quite straight 
across it. 

Place a carafe for the use of every two persons, and 
a salt cup and pepper box for every two persons. 

Lay a dinner plate for each person. On the right 
of each plate lay a soup spoon, with the bowl turned 
up, a dinner knife with the sharp edge turned toward 
the plate, a fish knife (if fish knives are used), a tumbler 
for water, a glass for sherry and a glass for claret. 

At the left of each plate lay a fork for fish, and a 
larger one for the roast. Lay them in the order in 
which they are to be used, the fish fork being outside. 
At the left place also a napkin folded simply and 
holding a piece of dinner bread. 

On the sideboard place the dessert plates, on each 
one of which is a doily under a finger bow] one-third 
full of water, and a dessert fork. Put on the side- 
board a tray with after-dinner cups, saucers and 
spoons, a small bow] of lump sugar and a small cream 
jug. Have on the sideboard, also, extra glasses, 
knives, forks and spoons. 

On the side table place extra plates, the carvers 
with their forks, tablespoons and sauce ladles. Leave 
room on the side table for vegetable dishes and 
sauce boats. 

Be sure that the salad bowl, olive dishes and pud- 
ding dish are cool, the tureen, dishes, and plates 
being properly heated. When it is nearly time for 
dinner, place two olive dishes and two almond dishes, 
alternately, just outside of the candelabra, place a 
decanter of sherry near the “carver’s right, and a de- 
canter of claret at the opposite corner of the table, 
fill the carafes, fill the tumbiers, light the candles. 

Place the soup tureen and the warm soup plates at 
the head of the table, lay the soup ladle at the right 
of the tureen, see that every chair is in its place, and 
announce that dinner is served. 

When all are seated, uncover the soup tureen, put 
the cover on the side table and stand at the left of 
the hostess. 

When a ladleful of soup is served, lift the soup 
plate with your right hand and place it on your tray. 
Take it to the person at the right of the hostess. Go 
to the right side. Exchange the soup plate for the 
cold dinner plate, which may be placed on the side 
table. Serve all on one side, then begin at the left of 
the hostess and serve all on the other side. 

To remove the soup course, take first the tureen, 
then a soup plate in each hand, until all are removed. 
To remove soiled plates, go to the 77g//. Properly 
done, this way is more agreeable to those who sit at 
table than when plates are taken from tl ¢ left. 

Pour sherry. Be careful to pour each glass three- 
fourths full. 

Place the platter of fish and warmed fish plates 
before the host. Lay the fish slice at the right of the 
platter and the fish fork at the left of the platter. 

When a portion of fish has been served, lift the 
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to the person at the right of the host and set the plate 
down from the right of the person served. Serve all 
on one side, then begin at the left of the host and serve 
all on the other side. Place the sauce boat on your 
tray and offer at the left, going all around the table. 
To remove the fish course, take first the fish platter, 
then the plates, one in each hand, until all are removed. 
Pour claret, and leave the decanter near the host. 
Pour each glass only three-quarters full. 

If olives and almonds have not been served by the 
persons at table to each other, serve olives first, then 
almonds. 
Place the roast before the carver, and the hot plates. 
Lay the carving knife and gravy spoon at the right of 
the platter and the carving fork at the left of the plat- 
ter. Serve the roast in the same manner as the fish. 
Put a’spoon in the potato dish and place it on your 
serving tray. Offer at the left of each person. Return 
the potato dish to the side table ; serve the peas in the 
same manner, then tomatoes, and then mint sauce. 
To remove this course, first lift the carver, the 
carving fork and gravy spoon to your tray and carry 
them to the pantry. Lay the carver and fork care- 
fully by themselves. Remove the platter with the 
roast. Remove plates, one in each hand. 

Remove the crumbs. 

Place the salad fork and spoon in the salad bow! ; 
put the bowl on your tray. Place it before the host, 
with the salad plates. Lay a fork and a knife quietly 
and quickly at each place. 

When some salad is served, take to the lady at the 
right of the host. Set the plate down from the right. 
Serve all on one side, then all on the other side. 

Pass the crackers, then the cheese. 

Remove the salad bowl, salad plates, olives, al- 
monds, salt cups, pepper boxes and wineglasses. 
Remove the crumbs. 

Remove the carving cloths. 

Place a dessert plate, with its finger bowl and de 
sert fork, before each person. Place the pudding 
before the hostess. Lay the pudding slicer at the 
right of the pudding dish. Serve first the person at 
the right of the hostess. Serve all on one side, then 
begin at the left of the hostess and serve all on the 
other side. 

Remove the pudding dish, plates and finger bowls. 
Place the coffee tray before the hostess, and bring 
the coffee pot. When the coffee is poured, place a 
cup at the right of each person. Offer sugar and 
cream at the left. 

If carafes are empty, fill them with fresh water. 
Do not leave the dining-room until you are sure 
that you have finished all that there is to do. 

A dinner served in this way gives us the follow- 
ing rules : 

I—A dining-room must be free from dust and at a 
pleasant temperature. 

I1—Table cloths must be laid without wrinkles and 


perfectly straight. 

5 I1I1—The sharp edge of knives must be turned 
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toward the plate ; bowls of spoons and tines of forks 
must be turned up. 

1V—Carvers must be treated with as much respect 
as if they were razors. 

V—A waitress is responsible for the proper heating 
of dishes and plates before they are brought to the 
table. 

V1I—A meal must never be announced until every- 
thing is in readiness which is needed or may be 
needed. 

ViI—Bread must be freshly cut. 

VI1I—Everything which admits of choice, must be 
passed at the left. Everything which does not admit 
of choice, must be A/aced at the right. 

I1X—Soiled plates and dishes should be removed 
from the right. 

X—In clearing the table, food must be first re- 
moved, then soiled china, glass, silver and cutlery, 
then clean china, glass, silver and cutlery, then 
crumbs, then carving cloths. 

XI—Everything relating only to one course must 
be removed before serving another course. 

—Hrances Spalding. 


Original in Goop HovusEKEEPING. 


THE LITTLE HIGH CHAIR. 
“In an attic deserted, stowed safely away, 
A Little High Chair I discovered to-day, 
In a dingy, dark corner, with cobwebs o’ergrown— 
But, who was its owner, is something unknown. 
* ~ * * * 
Did its subject tied up then, so proud on his throne, 
Go out through the world a great power, or unknown? 
Was the joy that youth promised fulfilled, or a snare? 
No answer comes back from the Little High Chair.” 
—Joel Benton. 
I'll tell you the story of that Little High Chair : 
It belong’d to a boy who was wondrously fair— 
The pet of the household, with laughing blue eyes, 
Which mirrored his mischief or told his surprise. 
We loved him so dearly, our Little Boy Blue ; 
We watch’d him so tenderly, days and months through ; 
His every step always was guided with care, 
While the place of safety seemed that Little High Chair. 


*T was his, and we lov’d it as we lov’d his worn shoe, 

It seemed such a part of our Little Boy Blue ; 

Nor dreamed how treacherous *twould soon prove to be, 
Entailing such sorrow as ne’er could foresee. 

’Twas a bright sunny morning in earliest spring, 

And our Little Boy Blue could hear the birds sing, 

As, tied tenderly in with the greatest of care, 

He sat on the porch in that Little High Chair. 


As laughing and crowing in his babyish glee, 

Reaching out for “ birdies ” he could hear but not see, 
That chair went over, as all high chairs will— 

And the marks of that fall he is carrying still. 

He’s a cripple for life, is that boy so fair, 

And the suffering of years has been hard to bear. 

“Was the joy that youth promised fulfilled, or a snare?’ 
The answer comes back from that Little High Chair. 


It’s Satan’s device ; it’s a trap in disguise ; 

Discard it, oh, mother, at once, and be wise. 

The warnings are frequent which tell you, beware, 

Trust not your darlings to that Little High Chair. 
—Lsther Sprague Hatch, 
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“BREAKING IN” A HUSBAND. 
The Story of ‘‘a Good Match.” 

T was a good match. That was 
the verdict of everybody. 
Beckett, the miller, said it was 
a good match: Hicks, the 
storekeeper, said it was, and 
all of the neighbors, both 
male and female. acquiesced. 
Everybody said it was a good 
match, and everybody was 

right. It wasagood match, but perhaps not in the 

sense that everybody meant. 

In the matter of age, Simon Skrimp and his new 
wife were not as well matched as some people given 
to sentiment think a husband and wife should be. 
Skrimp was a crusty old codger of fifty years, while 
Mrs. Skrimp was not much over twenty. Then, in the 
matter of personal appearance, some people might 
have seen a disparagement, for while Skrimp was tall, 
raw-boned, wrinkled, and homely almost to hideous- 
ness, Mrs. Skrimp was plump, rosy and almost pretty. 
While his features were coarse, his hair wiry and his 
eyes cold and lustreless, her features were soft and 
smooth, her hair warm and silken and her deep 
brown eyes full of love and sunshine. 

Yet it was agood match, for, wasn’t Skrimp the 
possessor of things which amply balanced against 
his wife’s youth and beauty? Wasn’t he the owner 
of a good farm, well stocked with cows and horses 
and hogs and sheep; not to mention farm imple- 
ments in the shape of wagons, plows, harrows and 
hoes? And then, didn’t he have money out at 
interest, secured by mortgages on a dozen farms? 
What difference if he was fifty years old and a thrice 
over widower, with one eye, three teeth, a bald head, 
a wrinkled face and acrumpled temper? He had 
money, and money covers up more defects of person 
and more deformities of character than charity 
covers of sins. 

Skrimp was by no means sentimental, yet he was 
not entirely void of feeling, and even love for some 
forms of beauty. These were objects for which he 
entertained an ardent admiration. He never grew 
enthusiastic over a beautiful flower or a fine paint- 
ing or anything of that kind, and it is probable that 
he saw nothing more beautiful in the rose than in the 
gympsum;; or in the finest oil painting, than in the 
paint on his barn. Skrimp was not so constituted as 
to be carried away and thrown into a fit of rapture 
by those things that are pleasing to the generality of 
mankind. Yet, for all that, Skrimp had taste after a 
certain sort, and there were objects upon which he 
gazed with a fondness not far short of ecstasy. 

Skrimp was practical. He was exceedingly and 
eminently practical. He was practical to that de- 
gree that he gauged everything by a monetary value. 
Friendship, love, wife and children were valued at 
what they were worth to him in dollars and cents. 
So with everything else. He had no admiration for 


flowers, because they had no value. He did not care 
for paintings because they brought no revenue. He 
had no love for a landscape unless he had a deed to it 
and could use it for pasturage or cultivation. 

But there were objects which Skrimp admired. He 
had an eye that saw beauty in the plumpness and 
symmetry of a fatted swine, and his soul was filled 
with a sort of ecstasy as he gazed on the well-rounded 
form, and mentally calculated how many dollars it 
represented. With equal pleasure he viewed a field 
of growing corn ora field of wheat ora steer ora 
horse. All these objects had beauty because they 
had financial value. They were solid, substantial, 
practical, and they would bring money. 

Skrimp, moreover, was economical. That was 
where the secret of his success lay. He was not 
possessed of any striking ability to make money, 
but he had the knack of saving it. He was one of 
that class who find as much pleasure in saving a 
dollar as in making it. Economy was a hobby with 
him, and his whole life and everything connected 
with it was made to fit into that narrow groove. His 
text was “scrimp, pinch and save.” He wore his 
pants too short in order to save goods. He wore his 
shoes without hose because it was cheaper. He did 
without suspenders and substituted a hemp string 
in their place. He kept his hands in his pockets 
when the weather was cold, so as to get along with- 
out gloves. He starved his horses into mere skele- 
tons to save hay and grain. He robbed his calves in 
order that there might be more butter to sell. He 
fooled away ten dollars’ worth of time patching up a 
worthless plow rather than pay five dollars for a new 
one. He would drive twenty miles and lose a day 
in order to get a barrel of salt for twenty-five cents 
less than he would have to pay at home. He would 
wait at Beckett's mill all day to see that Beckett did 
not take a quart more toll than he was entitled to. 

That is the kind of man Skrimp was. Yet, when 
he and Minerva Sargent married, people said it 
was a good match. Skrimp’s new wife was poor, 
but she was proud. Poverty and pride were never 
known to dwell together in harmony, and when they 
both take up a dwelling under the same roof there is 
sure to be trouble. Skrimp had never given enough 
attention to human nature to discover this truth, but 
he was not too old to learn. 

All of Skrimp’s former wives had been sufficiently 
docile and easy-natured to bend to his will without 
trouble. They had never dared to advance opinions 
of their own, but accepted his commandments as 
though they were the dictum of a Shah or a Sultan. 
When he said eight yards was enough goods fora 
dress, they scrimped and spliced and pieced and 
made eight yards answer. But the new wife was a 
different sort of woman, though to look at those soft 
eyes and that mild, gentle countenance, one would 
not have suspected it. She was proud, and she was 
not to be commanded or driven against her will. 

One morning, when Skrimp was preparing to go to 
Hicks’ store with a basket of marketing, Mrs. 
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Skrimp said to him, at the same time handing him a 
piece of goods: 

“Here, Simon, bring me a dress pattern like this. 
Let’s see,” she added, “I reckon eighteen yards 
will be sufficient, though, perhaps, you had better 
get twenty, so as to be sure of it.” 

“Twenty yards for a dress!” Skrimp exclaimed 
in astonishment. “ Why, great geewhilikens, woman, 
you’re crazy. ‘That’s more than enough for two 
dresses.” 

“Its just enough for one,” 
quietly. 

“But I say differently,” Skrimp cried; “its ex- 
travagant to use ten yards, and I can’t afford any 
more. You'll have to get along with that.” 

“You bring twenty,” Mrs. Skrimp called as Skrimp 
rode away. 
pay for it.” 

It was true there were enough butter and eggs to 
pay for such a dress pattern as Mrs. Skrimp wanted, 
but it was equally true that there were other pur- 
poses to which Skrimp wished to devote the pro- 
ceeds of the marketing. There was a new bridle 
needed, and some nails, and an ax, and when these 
things were paid for and a plug of tobacco pur- 
chased, there was just enough money left to buy 
Mrs. Skrimp eight yards of remnant calico. 

As Skrimp rode homeward he felt some misgivings 
as to the manner of reception his wife would give 
him, and he may have experienced some slight com- 
punctions of conscience, but thatis hardly probable. 

“She won't like it,” he mused, “ I most know she 
won't. But then, what’s the difference? ‘There ain’t 
no woman as likes to have a man cut her down to 
reason and common sense in her expenses, but they’ve 
got to git used toit. A wife has to be took down 
and kept down or else she'll ruina man in no time. 
She won't like it, of course, but as for that matter 
none of the others did; still they had to git used to 
it, and so will she.” 

When Skrimp arrived home Mrs. Skrimp took 
the packages, and as she opened the one containing 
her dress pattern, he stood off watching her and 
waiting for results. She unrolled the goods, noted 
the quality and quantity, then looked up into her 
husband's face, while he stood motionless expecting 
the storm to blow. For a moment they gazed steadily 
and silently into each other's eyes, then she spoke. 
Her voice had never been more gentle, her manner 
more mild, than at that instant. 

* Mr. Skrimp,” she said, “where is my dress 
pattern?” 

“You have it there,” he replied, pointing to the 
calico. 

“ But this is not what I wanted, Simon.” 

“No, I know it ain't,” Skrimp answered, “but I 
thought it would do as well, and it comes a power 
cheaper. ‘There ain’t any sense in paying so much 
for a dress.” 

“Mr. Skrimp,” said the wife, “I believe I am 
capable of judging in such matters. I don’t think 


Mrs. Skrimp replied 


“There are enough butter and eggs to. 


it necessary for you to dictate to me in the matter of 
buying a dress, and especially when I save up mar- 
keting to pay for it.” 

“Times is close,” Skrimp urged, “ and it stands us 
in hand to be as saving as possible. You can make 
eight yards do splendidly by cutting it close and 
working in the scraps. I tell you I can’t afford any 
more.” 

“ But, Simon,” said Mrs. Skrimp, “I did not ask 
you to afford anything. I sent marketing to pay for 
my dress.” 

“Oh, well, that’s all the same,” Skrimp replied. 
“The marketing is mine.” 

“Do you claim the butter and the eggs, and every- 
thing of that kind?” 

“Certainly. It’s all mine and I propose to use it 
to buy groceries and whatever else I choose.” 

“ And I am to have no say in the matter at all?” 

“ Of course not.” 

Mrs. Skrimp looked very hard at Skrimp for a 
moment, while a flush of anger swept over her face 
and she seemed on the point of speaking out. But 
she remained silent, and letting her eyes fall, broke 
into a light laugh. 

“Very well, Simon,” she said, “the marketing is 
yours, and I will not make the mistake again of sup- 
posing it mine.” 

Skrimp was pleased, but at the same time surprised, 
at these words from his wife. It was what he wanted 
her to say, but it astonished him that she should say 
it so readily. 7 

“She looks quiet and humble enough,” he mused, 
“but somehow I feel as if there was something more 
to the back of her conduct. She knocks under too 
easy, I’m afraid. It don’t seem just natural fora 
woman to give in without a struggle. I’m fearful 
everything ain’t just right.” 

However, as the days passed and the weeks ran 
into months, and Mrs.-‘Skrimp continued quiet and 
tractable, Skrimp concluded that it was all right and 
that there would be no trouble after all. 

“She was the easiest woman to break in I ever 
see,” he mused with a satisfied chuckle. “ Just come 
right under as docile as a lamb, and without a word.” 

Skrimp, seeing that he had gained so decided an 
advantage, determined to follow it up, and accord- 
ingly he preached economy to Mrs. Skrimp con- 
tinually. If she asked for anything, he objected, 
saying that she could get along without. From 
morning to night, day after day, Skrimp dinned 
into his wife’s ears the oldcry: “Times is close and 
you must learn to do without and save.” 

Mrs. Skrimp was met with this reply so often that 
finally she ceased to make any requests of her hus- 
band, and then he was happy. He chuckled to him- 
self and congratulated himself on his fortune in 
getting a wife who was so easily broken in to bend to 
his will. It was evident that he had made a good 
match, whatever might be said for his wife, and he 
was happy. 


Poor Skrimp! Alas for him, he little knew how 
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dearly his happiness was costing him. He little 
suspected that for every dollar he was saving he was 
paying double. He little dreamed that in his effort 
to “break in” his wife the breaker was really being 
broken. But these things all came to him in time, 
and they came with crushing force. 

In the autumn, when Skrimp’s hogs were fat and 
ready for market he sold them to Hicks, and one day 
he drove them down to the store to be weighed and 
delivered. They were nice hogs, and Skrimp con- 
templated them fondly, mentally calculating at the 
same time the amount of money they would bring. 

Hicks weighed the swine, figured up their value 
and announced the total to be $285. Skrimp was 
pleased, for that was more than he had expected to 
get for them, and he rubbed his hands together, and 
smiled, and almost chuckled as he mused. 

“Two hundred and eighty-five dollars, and all 
cash! No store-bill to deduct out, but all clean 
cash. That’s what comes o’ shuttin’ down on family 
expenses and making the marketing pay for the 
groceries and the like. There’s nothin’ like break- 
ing a woman in right at first. Now I can loan this 
money at ten per cent. and it will be of some use. 
No store-bill to pay, and —” 

At this point Skrimp’s train of thought was dis- 
turbed by Hicks who was saying : 

* Now, Mr. Skrimp, I am ready for a settlement. I 
suppose you want your account at the store deducted 
from the value of the hogs ?” 

“Account at the store!” Skrimp exclaimed. 
* Why, I ain’t any!” 

“Yes, you have an account of one hundred and 
ninety dollars,’ Hicks replied. 

* Hain’t I paid marketing for all I’ve bought this 
year?” Skrimp asked. 

“Yes, but your wife has run a bill. She said you 
claimed the marketing, so she would buy on time 
and pay with the hogs.” 

Skrimp stood aghast, his mouth and eyes open 
and his face blank with astonishment. Here was 
a turn of affairs that he had not bargained for—a 
thing of which he had not dreamed. Fora long time 
he was silent, but finally he gasped: “One hun- 
dred and ninety dollars! And | thought I had 
broke her!” 

Skrimp was beaten completely. He saw it and 
acknowledged it. He acknowledged further that he 
was a fool. He was too crestfallen., too entirely beaten 
out to raise a row with his wife, although he was 
mad with anger. He kept quiet, knowing that the 
less he said the better. He relinquished his claim 
to the marketing, and he never from that day pre- 
sumed to dictate to his wife in the matter of her 
dresses. He was cured. 

So it was a good match, sure enough. ‘Just the 
sort of match that was calculated to do Skrimp the 
most good. It was “a good match and no mistake,” 
but from a point of view different from that taken 
by Beckett, Hicks and the neighbors. 

—Thomas P. Montfort. 
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ONIONS AND THEIR USES. 

“ The onion is a homely plant, 

And rank as most that grows, 

And yet it beats, to mix with soup, 

The lily or the rose.” 

ASILY grown, adapted to dif- 
" fering climates, and found in 
every kitchen garden, the onion 
is yet too little appreciated, and 
by the majority too little used. 
For, from the big Italian to the 
little fiery red, it has no supe- 
TOF, if, indeed, an equal among 
vegetables for varied useful- 
ness. In nutritive value it is 
estimated that one onion is equal to three potatoes of 
equalsize. Besides being a wholesome food it has the 
merit, also, of being always ready for use, from the 
welcome green of early spring-time to the bulb at any 
stage and in any season. It may be eaten either 
cooked orraw. It forms a palatable dish by itself, 

and adds an appetizing flavor to many another. 

What, for instance, would the soup be worth with- 
out an onion or two? And, although in a creditable 
hash bread may satisfactorily take the place of pota- 
toes, and butter piece out a scanty supply of meat, 
for the onion no substitute can be found. A small 
quantity of minced onion in the dressing of fowls is 
generally relished; one cooked with tomatoes will 
take out the strong tomato taste disliked by many 
individuals; while beef smothered in onions makes 
an agreeable change in the treatment of steak. For 
the latter, lay slices of oniof on the meat while frying, 
removing, to lay back again, when it isturned. There 
stands out in memory a pleasant recollection of a 
certain savory supper once partaken of on the western 
plains, of which fresh antelope, prepared in the above 
manner, was a prominent dish. 

Again, onions may be served raw, in or with salads. 
They are the proper accompaniment of boiled or 
baked beans. Sliced and cooked with potatoes they 
make one variation in the methods of serving that 
stand-by; and are usually liked sliced and cooked 
alone, with a finishing like green peas. They are 
made a component of fish chowder; and creamed 
onions are as fitly associated with roast goose as is 
celery with basted turkey. 

But it is of their healthful properties rather than of 
their relation to the cuisine that I wish particularly 
to speak. They purify the blood, so that a liber:! 
use of them is recommended as a cure for boils; and 
they tend to make the complexion clear and the face 
free from pimples. The children of those nationali- 
ties who eat of them most largely noticeably escape 
that bane of childhood, worms. Their use is bene- 
ficial to the digestive organs, they are excellent in 
diseases of the bladder and kidneys, are of bene:it in 
liver complaints, and their power for good in lung 
troubles is well known. 

To eat araw onion late in the evening will, it is 
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said, prevent the coughing often most troublesome at 
night in the event of a cold. A favorite remedy for a 
cough is a sirup made by alternating slices of raw 
onion with white sugar: Cut a large onion, horizon- 
tally, into thin slices; put one in a dish, sprinkle 
sugar over it, then another slice of onion, building it 
up thus by layers until all are used. Cover the dish. 
About once in three hours a teaspoonful of sirup will 
have formed, which should be taken at intervals of 
about this \ength, throughout the day. 

Hot poultices made of onions, and mixed with 
goose oil, have been used advantageously in croup. 
Roasted onions are sometimes bound to the feet and 
placed upon the chests of little ones suffering from 
the effects of a cold. Placed raw upon a cloth, then 
beaten to a pulp, bandaging with this the throat and 
well up over the ears, they have given relief in cases 
of diphtheria. 

Onions are valuable in nervous diseases, being 
‘ soothing to the nerves; while their sleep-inviting 
qualities are amply attested by the drowsiness felt 
after dinner when these have composed any consider- 
able part of that meal. One troubled with insomnia 
would do well to allow onions to form in some way a 
portion of the last meal of the day, or to try eating a 
piece of raw onion upon retiring. 

The value of chopped onions in food for poultry is 
we!l known to successful poultry raisers. Asa cure 
for a felon we find the following, among other reme- 
dies, given in Practical Housekeeping: ‘“ Roast or 
bake thoroughly a large onion; mix the soft inner 
pulp with two heaping tablespoonfuls of table salt, 
and apply the mixture to the affected part as a poul- 
tice, keeping the parts well covered. Make fresh 
applications at least twice a day, morning and even- 
ing, and a cure will follow in at least a week.” The 
power of onions to extract poisons is agreed upon by 
good authorities. Their juice is an antidote for the 
poison left by the stings of insects ; and now it is as- 
serted that, crushed or sliced and bound to the bitten 
part, they are a cure for snake bites. When the 
onion is filled with the poison, which will be known 
by its color, it is to be taken off and fresh pieces put 
in the place. 

On account of their absorbent qualities they would, 
when cut, possess some efficacy as purifiers of the air 
of a room. But for this very reason a caution is 
needed against keeping onions over from one meal 
to another, or letting them stand for a long time after 
being prepared for the table. For, if the peel is re- 
moved and the juices exposed to the air, they—like 
butter, milk and salt—are easily affected by surround- 
ings ; the difference, both to sight and taste, between 
onions thus vitiated and those freshly prepared, being 
very apparent. 

Talk about onions and how their virtues do ap- 
pear! Good for the lungs, the liver, the kidneys, the 
bladder, the digestive organs, the nerves, the blood, 
with other uses beside,—we only wonder that we have 
had no more of them. They are better, certainly, in 
every respect than the medicine that they prevent or 


ways in which they may be disguised, tempting to 
almost any appetite. If the offensiveness to the 
breath is objected to, it may be stated that if eaten 
at night no unpleasant effect will remain till morning. 
It is said, too, that by eating a few grains of parched 
coffee, or by drinking a cupful of the same, the odor 
from the breath will be removed. Cooking, however, 
seems to so destroy this objectionable quality that no 
such disagreeable result need be feared in partaking 
of the many dishes of which this esculent forms an 
important part. 

—Emma E. Volentine. 
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THE RICHES OF DAN. 
Being poor in the goods of this world, 
I doas I can; 
But never a bit as I would 
If I had the riches of Dan. 
Dan’s my neighbor 
With a groom drest in livery to drive ; 
On cushions, Dan rides ; 
He eats, and he drinks, and he sleeps, 
And does little besides. 
Poor, I labor. 


If I had the riches of Dan, 
I tell you, friend, 
In works.for my fellow man 
My time I'd spend ; 
And my table 
I'd spread that the poor might come 
And sit and eat, 
Till all that know hunger should have 
Their fill of meat— 
Were I able. 


If I had the riches of Dan, 
I've often said, 
No suppliant should leave my door 
Unwarmed, unfed. 
Who’s knocking ? 
Atramp! Bid him tramp along. 
How I scorn 
Those rogues that do nothing but beg. 
’Tis a pity they’re born ; 
They’re shocking. 


I’ve enough to eat and to drink, 
I know, that’s true; 
And sometimes a bit of good cheer 
For the friend or two 
I’ve invited ; 
But if I had the riches of Dan— 
Dan’s close, you see— ‘ 
I'd lavish my wealth like a prince 
On good fellows like you and me, 
Not one slighted. 


I might keep fine horses and dogs, 
With the wealth of Dan, 
And dress in the elegant way 
That becomes a man 
Of pretension; 
But I’d work and plot and plan 
To make life bright 
For less fortunate fellow men, 
In ways too many, quite, 
To mention. 


—Mrs. Harriet A. Chute. 
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A SOUTHERN KITCHEN. 
Where “ Aunt Chloe” is Chief Ruler. 


ioned ante-bellum southern 
kitchen? Not one of the 
modern compromises, but 
the real article? All those 
who are interested therein 
are invited to make it a 
visit. It stands in the rear 
of the rambling old family 
mansion, its door ever hos- 
pitably open to whosoever 
willenter. The two things 

which attract the attention 
of a stranger are the floor and the fireplace. The 
first is of red brick, which, carefully washed every day 
and “ painted ” with a solution of powdered brick and 
water, presents a smooth, warm, crimson surface, 
upon which the little pickaninnies dearly love to roll 
and tumble, dressed (?) in a cotton or linsey slip, but 
untrammeled with other clothing, their ebon faces 
bedaubed with molasses, their black eyes gleaming 
like diamonds, and their snowy rows of sharp little 
teeth always presented to notice. They challenge 
one’s hearty laughter, in which they themselves join 
as merrily. No southern home or kitchen is perfect 
without these gleeful creatures ; their rollicking gam- 
bols meet one at every turn, their ridiculous mimicry 
makes one smile in spite of every resolve to the con- 
trary. When they grow too noisy or obstreperous, 
a tap from Aunt Chloe’s rolling-pin or a stroke from 
her pot-lifter reduces them to order. 

In the great fireplace, reaching from end to end, 
hangs the iron bar long celebrated in song and story 
as the crane; from it hangs the large covered pot con- 
secrated to the piece de resistance of an ordinary south- 
ern dinner, bacon and greens. Often another pot 
adorns the other end, by which an artistic balance 
is maintained; arranged in rows along the broad 
hearth are the “bake-kettles.” These resemble our 
“spiders,” having feet and covers, on which hot coals 
are placed when used for cooking. A “cover lifter” 
is used to remove these, and consists of an iron rod 
with a hook at one end. Heated with live coals 
(periodically replenished) beneath and on top, bis- 
cuits and many other articles are more toothsomely 
baked in these than in any other baking appliances 
ever invented; the heat is so even yet so intense that 
the dough has no chance to behave badly and become 
heavy. Beside the fireplace hang a very long iron rod 
made like a stove-cleaner, and a spoon of the same 
material almost as long. The former is used to rake 
out coals, the latter for stirring and basting. When 
the spit is used, an oblong pan is set beneath what- 
ever is impaled thereon, to receive the drippings, and 
these are utilized again for basting, this immense 
spoon being used to do the work. In one corner of 
the chimney, during the winter, sets a high earthen 


“crock,” into which all the bacon, ham and pork rinds 
are thrown, also any bits of meat, ancient lard or = 
grease of any kind which may prove useful when soap- a 
making time comes round; in the other the crock of 
cream is placed until churning time, when its contents 
are poured into the churn, and if not sufficiently 
soured, are set in front of the fire. Where an earthen- 
ware churn is used, the crock is often dispensed with. 

On the large pine table lie the stone slab and rolling 
pin, or wooden club about two feet long, much larger 
at one end than the other, which are brought forward 
when that eminently southern dainty, “beaten bis- 
cuit,” is required. Of course other utensils lie scat- 
tered over its well-scoured surface and the mantel 
shelf, also the floor, if the cook be untidy; but asa 
general thing she needs nothing like as many as do t 
Biddy and Gretchen in their well-appointed modern a 
kitchens, with every new-fangled invention to their j 
hand. Not but that they cook beautifully, with every 
dainty exquisitely served, and the table appointments 
beyond praise, while their bright, cheery kitchens 
shine with cleanliness, yet, for a banquet the remem- 
brance of whose toothsome viands shall linger lov- 
ingly about the palate so long as memory shall have 
the power to evoke from the past the appetizing taste 
of a perfect meal. let Aunt Chloe evolve that banquet 
from out the chaos which too often, though not al- 
ways, reigns in a southern kitchen. 


—Ruth Argyle. 
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WHEN THE BOATS ARE COMING IN. 


The sun has sunk below the hills; 
The wind is moaniag near and far ; 
The moon its faint, white sickle hangs 
Upon a silver-crested star. : 
But lift your eyes, and see just there we 
Beyond the breakers’ ceaseless din! 
What if the sullen tide go out? 
The fishing boats are coming in! 


How many leave the village street, 

Where windows beckon bright and warm! 
To welcome home their fisher boys, 

The chatting group now shoreward swarm. 
What if the east may frown with right, 

And western light be scant and thin ? 
What if a nearing storm may growl ? 

The boats, the boats are coming in! 


Now mount they all the breakers’ wall! 
The roaring surf they boldly brave. ! 
One moment poised on rounded ridge ! 
The next, they shoot from wave to wave! 
Hurrah, the boats are safely beached ! 
Then all with eager hands begin 
To drag them up the grating sands, 
And shout for joy, “ The boats are in!” 


I think of other heavenly shores, 
Where love, some night, will watch the sea 
For those from earth who seek a port; 
Yes, watch for you, and watch for me. iS 
Oh, loved of earth, how shines each face 
Past toil and night, past want and sin ! 
And sweet your voices singing clear, 
“ The boats are in! The boats are in 


—Edward A. Rand. 
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SWEETBREADS. 
Some Excellent Methods of Serving These Delicacies. 


N cities where there is the best 
Lf | market for them, sweetbreads 


bring a high price. We sel- 
dom see an elaborate dinner 
menu where they do not ap- 
pear in some form. They are 
to be had more reasonably at 
country markets, however, 
where they are net so highly 
appreciated and the proper 
methods of cooking them are 
not so well understood. French 
cooks, who excel in so many 
branches of*their art, are especially successful with 
sweetbreads, and to them we are indebted for some 
of the best methods of serving them. 

In buying sweetbreads select those which are 
white and clear. It is important that they should 
be fresh, as they do not keep well. The “ heart sweet- 
breads,” as they are called, are considered finer and 
more delicate than those taken from the throat. 
Before cooking see that they are washed thor- 
oughly through several waters, allowing them to 
remain in the last water half an hour. The next 
step is to drop them into boiling water, which has 
been well salted, and parboil them; then lay them 
again in cold water to blanch them. This water 
should be kept very cold, either by changing several 
times, or by dropping a piece of ice into it. When 
they have been in the cold water twenty minutes, 
take them out and dry them by rolling in a fresh 
towel, after which they should be trimmed, all bits of 
fat and gristle being removed. This process of par- 
boiling and blanching is necessary in whatever form 
the sweetbreads are to be served. The length of 
time which they should cook varies for the different 
ways of serving them. If designed for frying, roast- 
ing, broiling or a fricassee, fifteen minutes is ample 
time to parboil them. For salad, where this boiling 
is all the cooking they will receive, it is best to give 
them a little more time. 

Sweetbreads a la Creme. 

This dish is in reality a thick soup, and should be 
served as a first course at dinner or lunch. As it is quite 
rich, very little is served to each person. One and one- 
half pints of white soup stock (that made from chicken is 
best), one pint of sweet cream, two fine sweetbreads, two 
generous tablespoonful of flour, a pinch of soda, salt and 
pepper. Heat the cream in which the soda has been 
stirred with the soup stock. Mince the sweetbreads fine. 
When the soup reaches the boiling point, thicken with 
the flour rubbed smooth in a little cold water, stirring 
untilit has thickened smoothly, then add the minced 
sweetbreads and seasoning, and cook together a few 
moments. If liked a little celery and onion may also be 
used in flavoring this soup, care being taken not to season 
too highly, lest the delicate flavor of the sweetbreads 
be lost. 


Broiled Sweetbreads, No. 1. 

Cut each sweetbread into pieces the size of a large 
oyster, season with pepper (and salt if not sufficiently 
salted by the parboiling), then roll in melted butter. Broil 
in a double wire broiler over hot coals, turning often. 
Spread with AZaitre d’hote/ butter. 

Broiled Sweetbreads, No. 2. 

Cut in larger pieces, and lard with narrow strips of 
bacon. Broil as in previous recipe, and pour over them a 
sauce made by heating together equal parts of butter and 
tomato catsup. Salt pork will be preferred to bacon for 
larding, by some tastes. 

Fricassee of Sweetbreads, No. 1. 

Three fine sweetbreads, one-half cupful of sweet cream, 
a pinch of soda, one tablespoonful of butter, two eggs, 
one (scant) teaspoonful of finely minced parsley, one cup- 
ful of soup stock or good gravy, pepper and salt. Cut the 
sweetbreads in small slices and stew slowly half an hour 
in the stock. Heat the cream ina basin set in boiling 
water, adding the soda. Beat the eggs light and pour the 
boiling cream slowly over them. Return to the basin and 
cook, stirring vigorously until well thickened,—a moment 
or two should be sufficient. It is important that this 
should be cooked in water, otherwise it is almost sure to 
curdle. Stir in butter and parsley, then pour over the 
sweetbreads, mix well together and serve. 

Fricassee of Sweetbreads, No. 2. 

Fry several thin slices of breakfast bacon till crisp. 
Cut three sweetbreads into slices and fry in the bacon fat 
till brown. Empty out the fat and melt two tablespoonfuls 
of butter in the saucepan. As soon as it begins to change 
color, add the juice of half a lemon and pour over the 
sweetbreads. Serve the bacon with them. If the butter 
is allowed to scorch, the dish is ruined. 


Escalloped Sweetbreads. 

Three large sweetbreads, one and one-half pints of thin 
cream, three tablespoonfuls (heaping) of flour, two even 
tablespoonfuls of butter, a slice of onion, two tablespoon- 
fuls of lemon juice, one-half cupful of rolled crackers, salt 
and pepper. Mince the sweetbreads tine, season and add 
lemon juice. Scald the cream, adding a pinch of soda, 
Melt the butter in a frying pan and stir the flour into it. 
Cook a few moments without browning, then pour the hot 
cream gradually upon it, stirring well to free it of lumps. 
Let the onion cook with the gravy a couple of minutes; 
remove, and season with pepper and salt. Mix with the 
sweetbreads, pour into a baking dish and sprinkle the 
cracker crumbs over the top. Bake about twenty minutes, 
or until the crumbs have browned delicately. A little 
melted butter mixed with the crumbs will cause them to 
brown more quickly. Fresh milk may be substituted for 
the cream by using more butter. ‘ 

Roasted Sweetbreads, No. 1. 

Three large sweetbreads, one cupful of soup stock or 
gravy, butter the size of an egg, one-half cupful of cracker 
crumbs, one egg, one tablespoonful of tomato or mush- 
room catsup, salt and pepper. Dip the sliced sweetbreads 
into the egg, then roll them in the cracker dust. Melt the 
butter and pour over them evenly, and roast (covered) 
about forty minutes, basting frequently with the hot stock. 
When cooked, add the catsup to the gravy and strain 
over the sweetbreads. 

Roasted Sweetbreads, No. 2. 

Prepare as in previous recipe, but omit the catsup. Adda 

little grated onion to the gravy and a glassful of scar wine. 
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Pates. 

Three sweetbreads, one-fourth cupful of stock, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, two-thirds of a cupful of milk, 
one-half teaspoonful of celery salt, one tablespoonful of 
fiour, pepper and salt. Mince the sweetbreads and stew 
slowly in the stock for fifteen or twenty minutes, adding 
butter and seasoning. Heat the milk and thicken with 
the remaining butter chopped through the flour. Add to 
the sweetbreads and fill the paté shells with the mixture 
These shells are made of puff paste or light, tender pie- 
crust. One of the simplest ways of making them is to 
line pattypans with the crust and bake them. The patties 
should be baked while the filling is being made; as soon 
as they are baked fill them and serve very hot, garnishing 
with curled parsley. To vary the seasoning, occasionally 
add a few drops of Worcestershire sauce or lenon juice 
to the filling. 


Fried Sweetbreads, No. 1. 

Cut each sweetbread in several pieces, roll in beaten 
egg, then in cracker crumbs, and fry in half butter and half 
lard. Serve witha cream gravy in which a little minced 
parsley has been stirred. 


Fried Sweetbreads, No. 2. 

Lard the sweetbreads with narrow strips of salt pork or 
bacon. Have the frying pan very hot and fry till brown in 
a little butter or lard. Turn frequently. 

Stewed with Mushrooms. 

Four sweetbreads, one small can of mushrooms, three 
generous tablespoonfuls of butter, one small onion, one 
cupful of stock or gravy, pepper and salt. Slice the 
onion and mushrooms and fry brown in half of the butter. 
Skim them out, add the remainder of the butter and fry 
the sliced sweetbreads. When brown put all the ingredi- 
ents together in a double boiler and stew (covered closely) 
for half an hour. If there is no double boiler to use for 
this purpose, a closely covered tin pail suspended in boil- 
ing water will answer equally well. The stew should be 
cooked in water, however, or the gravy will boil away. 
Sweetbreads with Green Peas. 

Lard the sweetbreads with narrow strips of salt pork, 
and stew slowly for half an hour in just enough water to 
cover them. Now place in the oven ina dripping pan, 
basting often with melted butter till brown. Add to the 
gravy a cupful of cream or milk and thicken slightly. 
Have ready a pint of stewed peas, well seasoned. Place 
the sweetbreads in the center of a platter, pour the gravy 
over them and arrange the peas about the edge of the dish. 
Sweetbread Saiad, (Cream Dressing). 

Allow two parts of cut celery to one part of minced 
sweetbreads. 

Cream Dressing. 

One-half cupful of melted butter, one-half cupful of 
vinegar, yolks of five eggs, one teaspoonful of made 
mustard, one teaspoonful of salt, a dash of cayenne, one- 
half cupful of cream, three tablespoonfuls of best salad 
oil. Beat yolks and add to them gradually all the in- 
gredients, except the cream and oil. Cook in boiling water, 
stirring constantly to prevent curdling, and when well 
thickened remove from the fire and cool. Whip the 
cream, and when the dressing is cold add the cream and 
lastly the oil. Mix the celery and sweetbreads, and 
moisten well with the dressing half an hour before serving. 
Salad of Sweetbreads and Chicken. 

This is a most delicious salad, much finer than plain 
chicken or sweetbread salad. To the meat of one boiled 


chicken allow three sweetbreads and six heads of celery 
or more according to size. Cut the meat and celery with 
a sharp knife and mince the sweetbreads fine, mixing with 
them two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. Shortly before 
serving mix all the ingredients together, and dress with 
mayonnaise dressing, reserving a little to pour over the top 
just as it goes to table. 

Sweetbread croquettes are not only very fine, but 
quite unusual also. The following is an excellent 
formula for them : 

Sweetbread Croquettes. 

A large cupful of minced sweetbreads, one-half tea- 

spoonful of salt, one saltspoonful of white pepper, a dash 


of cayenne, a teaspoonful of lemon juice and a very little. 


of the grated rind. Mixed with the following sauce, and 
when thoroughly cold, shape into croquettes and roll first 
in cracker crumbs, then in beaten egg, and again in the 
rolled crackers : 


Sauce. 

One point of boiling cream, two even tablespoonfuls of 
butter, four heaping tablespoonfuls of flour, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt and a pinchof white pepper. Melt the 
butter and when it bubbles stirin the flour. Cook fora 
few minutes but do not allow it to brown, then pour upon 
it slowly the boiling cream and stir till perfectly smooth. 
Add seasoning and mix with the sweetbreads. The sauce 
must be very thick, otherwise the croquettes will absorb 
the fat. Thecroquettes are fried indeep fat like dough- 
nuts, and it is essential that the fat be very hot. As soon 
as they area fine brown, skim them out. If allowed to 
cook too long they will burst. The croquette moulds are 
rather large for these delicacies, and it is more satisfactory 
to shape them with the hand. This is easily done after 
they are rolled in cracker dust the first time. A good 
way is to drop a tablespoénful of the mixture into the 
cracker dust and when coated finish their preparation 
with the fingers. ‘Tomato sauce, such as is served with 
chops and fish, is an excellent accompaniment to these 
croquets. 

— Sara Sedgwick. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IF WE COULD KNOW. 


If we could know how to assume 
A cheerful face through days of woe, 
To look beyond the deepest gloom, 
And a submissive spirit show. 


If we could know when fortune flies 
And takes life’s pleasures all away, 
Although the darkest storms may rise, 
That there would be a brighter day. 


If we could know that we are blest, 
Though life is never free from care, 

That there are some far more distressed, 
Whose burdens are much worse to bear. 


If we could know the grief which lies 
Beneath some natures proud and cold, 
What pity for them would arise, 
If all their troubles could be told! 


If we could know that all is right, 
The good or bad which may befall, 
Through sun and storm, by day or night, 
A guiding hand is over all. 


—Alice D. Abell, 
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SHELLING BEANS FOR DINNER. 
And What Came of it All. 


NE of the prettiest sights I ever 
saw,” said a very wealthy and 
exclusive society man, “ was 
a girl shelling beans for din- 
ner. I had called to say good- 
by at a very unconventional 
hour. The fact is I was really 
trying an experiment. My 
father was very anxious that I 
should marry and become 
paterfamilias; and I was willing to oblige him, 
although I was not particularly in love with anybody. 

“There were three girls that I admired sufficiently, 
however, to be willing to fall in love with any one of 
them, and I determined to try a little experiment of 
my own to see which one would make the best wife, 
for I had an old-fashioned notion of what I wanted 
in domestic life, based upon my recollection of the 
life at home before mother died. 

“The three girls lived not very far apart, so my 
test could be applied to them all in the same morning. 
I started with the one I admired rather the most, 
rang the bell, told the servant to tell the young lady 
I had called to say good-by, as I was going out of 
town suddenly, and did not have a moment to spare. 
I heard a hurried consultation, and then the girl 
returned to say her mistress begged to be excused as 
she was in bed witha headache. I had heard her 
distinctly say, in the most petulant way, ‘Don’t 
worry me, mamma, I can’t go out. I am not fit to be 
seen by achimney sweep, even, in this horrid old 
wrapper, and with no bangs, nor collar.’ 

“So I said to myself, an untidy woman who tells 
point blank fibs isn’t the wife I desire. I went on 
to number two. It was then between ten and eleven 

“o'clock in the morning, quite late enough for any 
young woman to be up and dressed for the day. 

“The front door was ajar, and when I rang the bell 
I saw straight into the hall. Number two stood on 
the staircase in hot altercation with some one below ; 
the hair in papers, the very untidy wrapper unbelted, 
the slippers down at the heel, in combination with 
the tongue of a shrew was not a desirable mixture ; 
certainly not the wife-making material that I was 
seeking; so when the hall girl answered the bell I 
sent in my card with P. P. C. inscribed upon it, and 
wended my way to number three. 

“T was getting very much discouraged by this 
time, and rather apprehensive that, as this last 
damsel was decidedly poor compared with the other 
two, I would encounter still greater evidence of 
domestic undress uniform. 

“The door was promptly opened to my ring. I gave 
the same message I sent in the first instance, and 
the girl returned at once with her mistress’s com- 
pliments, and as she was very busy would I please 
walk right in. 

“T followed the girl into a cozy sitting-room, where 


sat the young lady in the trimmest, neatest of home 
dresses; her hair beautifully arranged, a knot of 
ribbon fastening the snowy collar at her throat, and a 
wide-ruffled white apron covering her dress as she sat 
in a low chair shelling Lima beans into a large bowl 
in her lap. She was perfectly free from embarrass- 
ment, and talked and laughed as gayly as if shelling 
beans was the latest fashionable craze. 

“It certainly ought to be fashionable! I never saw 
anything prettier than the contrast between her white 
fingers and the dark green bean pods, or the graceful, 
lovely movements that showed every dimple in the 
delicate joints and all the pretty curves of the round 
white wrists. At last I ventured to tell her how 
pretty her employment was, and she laughed merrily, 
saying, ‘I never considered that there was an orna- 
mental side to it. I shell beans because we only 
keep one servant, and when I help her she has time 
to get the house cleaned up so much earlier in the 
day, and I would rather wash dishes and shell beans 
than make up beds.’ I can’t tell you what a pretty 
picture she made, with all sorts of sweet suggestions 
of womanliness and domestic comfort, just the woman 
for a wife!” 

“ Why didn’t you make her one, then?” 

“Why? well, for no lack of trying, I assure you. 
But she was—well there was another fellow in the 


* way, and that sort of girl don’t throw a fellow over- 


board because she gets a better offer. I tell her now 
I am waiting for her daughter. I am bound to 
marry a woman who begins the day tidy, and likes to 
keep a neat house.” 

“ But you can have servants to keep the house neat.” 

- “Yes, but that isn’t the question; it is the sweet, 
domestic, womanly woman that I want; the sort of 
woman that money neither buys nor spoils.” He 
heaved a sigh in memory of the pretty little bean- 
sheller; and I thought how much more happiness 
there would be in the world if girls cared more to 
look tidy in the morning, and were not ashamed to be 
seen in the performance of simple domestic duties. 
The very principle that makes a good housewife 
makes a good wife and mother; and without these 
the richest house is poor indeed. 

Not long ago a distinguished foreigner paid a 
morning visit to a very noted literary woman in 
Cambridge. He was shown into the kitchen where 
she stood slicing apples which were being pared for 
her by two other visitors, one a noted Cambridge 
professor, the other one of America’s sweetest poets. 
The foreigner promptly asked to be allowed to help, | 
and he was as promptly provided with a knife and 
bowl, and one of Mrs. H.’s aprons to catch any stray 
drops of juice that might stain his immaculate 
raiment. Afterward, in telling the story, he said it 
was the most delightful visit he ever paid ; so simple, 
natural and homelike. 

Of course, it would not be convenient nor courte- 
ous to make a practice of receiving company in the 
kitchen, but the principle is a sound one, and if acted 
upon, in the spirit of it, would go farto break down 
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the hollow, artificial atmosphere of society life, and 
substitute something far more wholesome and better. 

I don’t know why all the nicer parts of household 
work should be relegated to the kitchen and silence. 
Many of the sweetest poems in our English tongue 
immortalize some simple household task performed 
by lovely woman ; and surely, what poets sing cannot 
be commonplace in an objectionable sense, I re- 
remember once how ‘bitterly a painter spoke to me 
about the degradation of his glorious art in having to 
paint, “not pictures that make an artist famous but 
just mere pot boilers!” 

And | looked him straight in the eye and said: 
“The very best work that is done in the world is 
that inspired by the hungry mouths of little children, 
and the patient eyes of a tired wife. What we do 
for fame and to gratify our own ambition may be 
degraded by many a stain of selfishness and _ vanity ; 
but when we subordinate self and all its ambitious 
cravings to feed the wife and children with whom we 
have filled our nest, then it is that we put forth -our 
best powers, and there is an element of strength and 
beauty in our work that selfishness never employs.” 

And so in daily life there is nothing sordid or 
commonplace in what we do for the comfort or 
pleasure of those whose daily life is a part of ours. 
A truth which makes it as obligatory upon us to 
come to breakfast looking as neat and fresh as a 
flower, as to sez that the breakfast is well served. 

—Rebecca Cameron, 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
“HANDLE WITH CARE, 
Else Stitches will Fall.” 

In the basket carefully laid away, 

Grandmother’s unfinished knitting-work lay :— 

“ Handle with care, else the stitches will fall,” 
Grandmother said, as I picked out the ball. 


Once more I sit by her old armchair, 

And into her workbasket look—and there 
Her knitting-work lays, needles and ball,— 

I repeat, “ Have-a-care, else stitches will fall.” 


For years have come and these years have fled, 
And grandmother, dearest of friends, is dead; 
Her work laid by, as a task well done, 

A life well lived, and a race well run. 


And I think, as I look, what a lesson is taught, 

What a beautiful sermon those needles have wrought, 
For there it lavs finished—all but the toe— 

A soft little stocking for dimple-cheeked Joe. 


While finished and smoothly laid away, 

Its little mate in the basket lay; 

But who shall finish the toeless one, 

That grandmother’s fingers so deftly begun ? 


Who can knit into each stitch and each row, 
Grandmother’s love for dimpled-cheeked Joe? 
Who so patiently—if stitches shall fall— 

As grandmother, gather them up, one and all? 


Who draw up the stitches so close and so warm, 
To keep Joe’s little soft toes from the storm, 

As grandmother would ?—alas, not one 

Can finish the work her love had begun. 


— Walter M. Haseltine. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Little Talks with Little Women. 
SOMETHING FOR Goop HovusEeKEEPING’s GIRL READERS. 
Flowers, Sfut up your books, my girls; 

oe ___| put away your needlework; let the 
indoor games go; out with you all into the fresh air 
and sunshine! 

To be sure, Madcap March is abroad, and many a 
prank she is playing; but we don’t mean to lose our 
daily exercise on her ill-natured account. 

Phew! what a dust she is raising. 

A bad housekeeper, isn’t she ? 

But who could sweep any better with only the wind 
for a broom? 

Away we go, then, heads bent forward, eyes blink- 
ing, skirts flying and twisting until we look like so 
many perambulating cocoons. 


HEALTH 


“ March winds and April showers 
Bring forth May flowers,” 
quotes Midget merrily, as she dances along at my 
side, turning her back to the blasts now and then, 
while she grasps my hand and runs /ee/s foremost. 

But we shall have to wait for the May blossoms, 
Midget, while the “health flowers” are blooming for 
us even here and now. I see roses in your cheeks 
already, and violets in your eyes. 

We may not be able to afford high-priced roses or 
the fashionable chrysanthemums to wear at our belts, 
my dears, but “health flowers” are free to all who 
will cultivate them, and never go “ out of style.” 

You will find that health plants grow best in the 
soil of Regularity—regular hours for sleep, regular 
hours for meals, regular hours for exercise. 

They require the dews of Common Sense—common 
sense about eating and drinking, which avoids too 
many sweets écfween meals and too much water 
at meals. 

The sunshine of Self Denial is also needed—leav- 
ing the favorite book and the cozy corner, or the fas- 
cinating game and the warm parlor, or the drowsy 
do-nothingness upon the comfortable lounge, for an 
out-of-doors frolic that you “don’t feel like” taking, 
though you know that “it is good for you.” 


ey If all the little women who read 
: this page from month to month 
were gathered together in one place, there is a certain 
pretty badge which I am sure we should find a great 
many of them wearing—the tiny Maltese cross and 
purple ribbon of the * King’s Daughters.” 
You know, of course, what the badge means—that 
the wearer is always 
“To look up and not down, 
To look forward and not back, 
To look out and not in, 
Lend a hand.” 
Nobody honestly trying to follow those mottoes can 
fail to grow better every day. 
Be careful, though, girls, that your “looking out” 
is of the right sort. 


Le 
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out for any you can to 
but don’t look out—shut your eyes tight !—when 
kindnesses are done to yourself. 

Look out for all the pleasant traits in your friends, 
but don’t look out for faults and flaws. 

Look out for all the innocent enjoyments that may 
fall to your share, but don’t look out for slights and 
snubs, if you would really enjoy yourself. 

There is a little friend of mine—and a very nice 
girl she is, too—who makes herself simply miserable 
by “looking out” in the wrong way. 

Does somebody bring her a present? 
she looks out and sees—what ? 

The loving thought of her that prompted the gift? 

No, indeed! 

** Now I am under obligations,” says the silly child. 
“T can never rest until I give something in return,” 

So she ntakes a burden of what her friend had 
meant should be only a pleasure. 

One day, on the street, she meets Miss Shortsight, 
a teacher whom she adores; and Miss Shortsight, 
who never cav see you until your face is near enough 
to kiss, fails to bow. 

“Tam sure that she knew me, for she looked straight 
at me. Maybe she’s too proud to speak to her pupils 
out of school, or maybe I’ve offended her in some 
way. Oh, dear! I wonder why darling Miss Short- 
sight would not speak to me.” 

And the girl who looks out only to see unpleasant 
things is again unhappy. 

One morning, just before going to school, the post- 
man brings her an invitation to a party. 

For two minutes she is actually pleased. Then— 
the unfortunate looking out is commenced. 

“There’s Minnie Fine—I s’pose she’ll wear her 
China silk; and Bertha Rich—she’ll have on brace- 
lets and that elegant sash her mother bought her in 
New York; and Fanny Greathouse—she’s got an im- 
ported outfit from Paris. I’d look lovely—wouldn’t 
I?—with that old home-made white dress of mine? 
I—guess—I—won’t—go.” 

On the way to school she catches up with some of 
the other girls, and “the party” comes in for a large 
share of their conversation. 

My little friend is half tempted to go and have a 
good time, whether she is as well dressed as she 
would like to be, or not. 

Presently, some one speaks of having received her 
invitation yesterday. Somebody else says, “so did I.” 

That is enough ; the looking out for slights begins. 

“ Mine did not come until this morning. It is 
plainly to be seen that 7am not wanted, or I should 
have been invited when the rest were.” 

Allowance for possible neglect on the postman’s 
part, or for some delay in the mailing that was una- 
voidable, she never thinks of making. 

Forthwith, she sends off a regret, loses a great 
pleasure that she might have had, makes her kind- 
hearted hostess uncomfortable and herself wretched, 
all because she looks out for the worst instead of 
the best. 


Immediately 
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The girls in our Helping Mother 
BEEHIVE. 


Sisterhood are all busy bees, no 
doubt, who will feel quite at home in the following 
old-fashioned hive : 
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—M. D. Sterling. 
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WHEN THE PLAY IS DONE. 
The shifting scenes in the play of life, 
Oft set anew, are drawn aside; 
A tale is told of worldly strife, 
Of sin and shame, of pain and pride ; 
Of joy and grief, of ill and well, 
Which every mortal life befalls, 
And then the prompter rings his bell, 
The play is done. The curtain falls. 


Anon, a babe, of winsome face, 
More precious held as years increase ; 
Well shod to run life’s devious race, 
With preparations rich with peace ; 
With prattle quaint, with childish glee, 
As tender memory oft recalls ; 
A hasty summons sets it free. 
The play is done. The curtain falls. 


The bloom of youth is on the brow, 
The morning sun of life shines bright, 
The bow of promise bendeth low, 
Then comes a shade presaging night, 
Thrown full across a world where mirth 
Is echoed back from gilded halls. 
The fiat comes. “ The last of earth.” 
The play is done. The curtain falls. 


Ripe manhood, too, supremely reigns, 
Sweet womanhood assumes its sway ; 
The play goes on, with loss and gains, 
Till gathering clouds make dark the day ; 
Possessions won fade into air ; 
Twined wreaths of bay on honor’s walls 
Their glories lose, grow brown and bare. 
The play is done. The curtain falls. 


A palsied step, a feeble frame 
Comes slowly to the footlights, when 
Lives well-known to men and fame, 
Would link the Now with distant Then; 
But, ah, too late, they list the knell 
That with the dew of evening falls. 
“Gone ” echoes from the prompter’s bell. 
The play is done. The curtain falls. 
—Clark W. Bryan. 
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THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 
Cereals, Meats, Vegetables, Fruits, Condiments, Etc. 
CEREALS: Corn. 


ROM the earliest days of our 
| a Sj country, Indian corn has held 
a prominent place in the agri- 
culture, first of the colonies, 
and afterward of the nation. 
To it the Pilgrims who landed 
at Plymouth owed their lives ; 
the weak and struggling colo- 
nies found in it the staff of life 
which for generations gave 
the principal cereal food of 
the population ; while even to- 
E day, in the wealth and power 
of the great republic, it is the leading agricultural 
production. Possibly, in fashionable circles, the day 
of “corn meal” has largely passed; yet, who does 
not recall, with a watering mouth, the true New Eng- 
land “ Johnny-cake,” or the muscle-making “ rye-and- 
Indian bread” of the former days? In the South, 
the “corn-pone” has a place which the wheaten loaf 
cannot fill; the “ corn-dodgers”’ in that portion of 
the Union where they have been a feature, will live 
in popular memory; while who has ever seen the 
child that was not delighted with a bright new “ corn 
popper,” with a goodly supply of the small-kerneled 
grain which, under his direction, might burst into its 
new and enlarged form, in itself not only a welcome 
edible and a source of ornament at many a festive 
gathering, but to many on the verge of starvation, as 
often shown, the one link to hold them to life. 

In every portion of this country maize can be 
profitably cultivated, though it has peculiarities of 
form and growth according to the region of its nativ- 
ity. In the colder sections the growth is less luxuri- 
ant as to stalk, the ears are smaller, the kernel harder 
and more flinty in its formation. In the South the 
climate seems too mild for the best results; the 
growth of the stalk is very vigorous, and the fields 
present a remarkably handsome appearance ; but the 
yield of grain is not prolific, being under like circum- 
stances markedly less per acre than in the northern 
states. The fertile lands of the central western 
states seem to combine the luxuriant growth of the 
South with the fertility of the cooler regions, and it is 
naturally in that section that we find the largest crops. 

The eight great states of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa and Kansas 
may be called the chief producers of market corn in 
this country ; though, as Nebraska comes more fully 
into settlement it will doubtless lead some of the 
others, while Maryland and Delaware are also, con- 
sidering their size, admirably suited to the corn crop, 
to which a large proportion of their areais given. 
Iowa and Illinois lead in the amount of soil devoted 
to the grain, the former having during the past ten 
years an average of 219 acres in each 1,000 of its 


surface in the crop, while the latter had 217. The 
other states named range between 110 in Ohio to 176 
in Delaware. Not to make this article a statistical 
and consequently dry one, it may be said that in 1889 
Iowa had almost 9,000,000 acres in corn, or about five 
times her wheat acreage. The crop reached almost 
350,000,000 bushels, with a home value of over $66,- 
000,000. The total crop of the country was nearly 
80,000,000 acres in extent, amounted to over 2,000,- 
000,000 bushels, and had a home value of about 
$600,000,000; being double the acreage of the wheat 
crop, nearly double in value, and of more than four 
times the bulk. 

The average yield of corn per acre throughout the 
country is put by statisticians at 24.2 bushels, but 
naturally there are wide deviations from this general 
mean. Of the great corn-growing states above 
referred to, Nebraska gets the most liberal return 
from each acre of her soil, having a state average of 
32.7 bushels; but even then she is obliged to take an 
inferior position to the hardy commonwealths of 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine, which lead 
the whole country, with average crops of 34.3, 34.1, 
and 33.9 bushels per acre. South Carolina comes at 
the foot of the list, with a crop of but nine bushels 
an acre, while Florida has but a fraction more, and 
Georgia less than ten and a half. About twenty 
bushels to the acre is the limit anywhere south of the 
thirty-seventh parallel of latitude. 

Of the entire product of the country, a consider- 
able percentage is exported, depending upon both 
the demand from other countries and the surplus 
available for shipment affer the home needs have 
been met. In 1889, for instance, the exports amounted 
to something more than 70,000,000 bushels, about 
three-fifths of which went to Great Britain. The 
remainder was used for the food of the people, for 
feeding to domestic animals and poultry, for distilla- 
tion into liquors, and in some instances for fuel. ‘The 
latter is, in fact, no rare occurrence in the woodless 
lands of the western prairies. Nor is it so expensive 
a luxury as would at first appear. If a hundred 
bushels of ears of corn—representing about fifty 
bushels of the shelled grain—afford, as claimed, more 
heat than a cord of the best wood, it will be seen 
that at the cost of the crop in years of plenty the 
actual expense of the fuel would be less than the 
price of wood in any of the larger cities. 

Of all cereal productions, Indian corn easily heads 
the list in sturdy strength of growth, in poetic asso- 
ciations, and in the variety of the food furnished. 
From the hour when the tiny blade first pierces the 
soil above it, with its lance-like shaft, which evidently 
“means business,” the growth of the stalk through 
its development of broad and rustling leaves, 
unsheathing tassel, delicate silk and swelling ear, is 
a marvel and a delight. 

For animals, the food value of the growing stalk 
begins at an early day, and in many places large 
quantities of corn are thickly planted or sown after 
the manner of oats, to be gathered before the ears 
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appear, for conversion in the silo or for direct feeding 
to live stock. It is not till the kernels are almost 
fully grown, when they are filled with a rich, milky 
pulp, that the attack of man begins. That is the 
stage of “ green corn” when the “roasting ears” are 
in their prime, and whether quickly roasted before 
the fire or boiled, the succulent kernels are at their 
sweetest, richest and best. It is not so very many 
years since the ordinary varieties were laid under 
contribution for this class of food; but of late the 
high development of the “evergreen” and other 
varieties of sweet corn, which pass the milky stage 
very slowly, largely exempts the immature ears of the 
field corn from premature sacrifice. 

The writer well remembers the conditions of rural 
New England life as they existed forty years ago, 
when the price of a barrel of flour represented the 
average wages of a workingman for some two weeks, 
and the product of the home cornfield formed much 
more than at present the staple food of the family. 
As the earlier planted portions of the crop began to 
glaze and harden, the fields were explored for such 
ears as were still fit for boiling, and these were 
usually found in greater or less numbers up to the 
time of the harvest. When, however, the ripening 
crop was ready for gathering, the interest of the 
housewife centered in the getting through of the first 
batch of samp. Some of the most advanced ears 
were husked and dried, as soon as possible, to the 
point where they could be shelled and coarsely 
ground at the neighborhood grist-mill. From the 
coarse meal—little more than broken corn—thus 
obtained, a sort of mush or pudding was made, and 
in many a home the production of * the first batch of 
samp” was an event for congratulation and neigh- 
borly inquiry. 

After the cutting down of the ear-laden stalks they 
were gathered in sheaves or stooks till considerably 
dried, when they were carried to the barn or store- 
house to await a convenient time for husking. This 
might be done “at odd jobs,” whenever the weather 
or other cause might prevent out-of-doors labor; but 
more frequently it was reserved for the winter, when 
even the chilly task of husking in a cold barn might 
be preferable to the monotony of sitting unemployed 
in the house or the village store. The assorting was 
generally conducted as the husking was done, and 
consisted principally of two grades—the matured 
ears or “good corn,” and the refuse or “ pig corn,” 
used for feeding to swine or cattle. In addition, the 
finest ears were selected for next year’s seed, and, 
with the long husks braided together, the handsome 
strings were hung on the kitchen walls, where they 
might become thoroughly dried, while at the same 
time they should be safe from the ravages of preda- 
tory mouse or cricket. 

But it was in connection with the husking that the 
romance of the corn harvest most frequently had its 
place. No other event in rural life had quite the 
zest and flavor of the neighborhood “ husking,” when 
young and old (especially the former) of both sexes, 
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gathered for the purpose of such a downright “ good 
time,” in connection with the unsheathing of the 
year’s crop, as could hardly be anticipated at any 
other time in all the year. What an unwonted trans- 
formation of the old barn floor was that! How rap- 
idly the baskets filled, and how attentive were the 
sturdy swains lest the pile of material beside Eliza 
Jane should run too low, or her weaker wrists should 
not prove quite equal to the task of breaking off the 
larger ears! And when the “red ears” were found 
—but this article is not intended as a piece of social 
history. 

When the corn was dry enough for milling, the 
task of shelling was no light one. Corn-shellers for 
popular use had not then been invented, and the usual 
method of separating the grain from the cob was to 
take an ear in either hand, and by pressing them 
together with a quick, twisting movement, the kernels 
would be very rapidly stripped from both. Then a 
denuded cob grasped firmly in the right hand became 
the weapon of offence, and even a child would soon 
learn to rapidly loosen the kernels from the cob with- 
out blistering the fingers. In some cases the edge 
of a shovel, or a section of a hoe blade fixed in the 
end of a board served as the first step toward a 
shelling machine. But the development of machinery 
and labor-saving invention has bidden farewell to 
such tedious methods, and has, with the progress of 
the age, largely supplanted maize itself as an article 
of human food. 

Perhaps no other grain can be presented in so 
many edible forms as this. In addition to its use in 
bread and the various forms of corn cakes, known 
by different names in the various sections and coun- 
tries, the “ hasty pudding ” of our grandmothers had 
no small place in the domestic economy. Simplest 
in its preparation of all the satisfying dishes which 
could be placed before a family of hungry children, 
a supply sufficient “te keep a large family for a 
week” could be prepared in a few minutes, and 
nothing received from youthful or adult palate a more 
hearty welcome than the steaming hot pudding sub- 
merged in the bowl of rich, cool milk. 

As first cousin to the hasty pudding might be 
reckoned the hulled corn, produced by boiling the 
whole grain in a weak lye till the outer hull was 
removed, followed by a washing and boiling till the 
kernels became soft and palatable; while hominy, 
made from the fully dried corn, differs little in nature 
or treatment from the “samp” made earlier in the 
life of the grain. Nor should we forget the parched, 
popped or even roasted kernels, which are not only 
capable of sustaining life, as has been so often 
proved, but in the finer forms have ever been 
esteemed as luxuries. 

Corn starch is a valuable aid in the culinary depart- 
ment, as every housewife will readily admit. This 
product is procured by a series of processes, including 
swelling and fermentation of the grain, and there are 
various subsequent treatments, as with soda and 
acids, by which the abundant starch is separated 
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from the gluten. It is then washed purited and 
dried till it is ready for the market. Corn is also rich 
in oil, of which the seed germs contain about fifteen 
per cent., which by distillation and some other proc- 
esses is extracted in advance. It is clear and bright 
in color, and is valuable for burning, for the oiling of 
wool, and as a lubricant. 

The grain is popularly supposed to have been a 
native of this continent, and it is certain that it was 
one of the principal food products of the natives at 
and subsequent to the Discovery; but there is also 
strong evidence that it was known to the inhabitants 
of the Asiatic islands, and introduced by the Moors 
to Spain at least two centuries previous to the time 
when it was taken back to Europe from this conti- 
nent. Humboldt, however, with others, maintains 
that it is, nevertheless, solely a native of America, 
where it had been in cultivation for centuries prior to 
the coming of Columbus. It still finds here its 
favorite home, for though it grows tolerably well in 
Central Europe, it cannot be profitably cultivated in 
Great Britain or Northern Europe and Asia. 

Some 300 named varieties of Indian corn are 
known, in which respect it leads all the cereal pro- 
ducticns. These varieties may, perhaps, be divided 
into jive principal groups, as follows: The “flint” or 
hard, smooth-kerncled sort, famili2r in the eastern and 
northern sections of the country; the “dent” family, 
p2culiar to the western states, and named from the 
form of the kernel; analogous to which is the “ horse- 
tocth” family of the southern states, also named 
from the kernel’s shape; sweet corn, which differs 
materially in its traits and chemical constituents from 
any cf the others, as, in turn, does the diminutive and 
energetic pop-corn, which, in the number of its family 
members, easily leads all the rest. While these fami- 
lies and even the varieiies differ greatly in chemical 
analysis, all are rich in nitrogeneous matter and in 
fat-producing qualities, so that for domestic animals, 
especially, corn is the best and most economical 
fattening agent. 
—A. G. Ormand. 
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WOULD YOU COMFORT AN INVALID. 

Then forget to say, ‘*O this is a gloomy day.” 

Don't say, ‘It will be many a day before you will 
wear these boots again.” 

Remember, that although starch has its uses, there are 
invalids who cannot endure the rustle of apron or skirts. 

Never seem so absorbed in book or paper as to give the 
impression that your patient is only of secondary im- 
portance. 

Ent:rthe room quietly but not stealthily; as though 
you }clonged there, never peering slyly through a half- 
open door. 

Let a few cool, fresh blossoms that are not overpower- 
ingly sweet, touch the feverish face; they seem to bring 
rest with them. 

Allute not to personal appearance, especially to say, 
** You look like a ghost,” or, “ 1 know by your locks that 
you are worse.” 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HAND-MADE LACES. 
FORGET - ME-NOT MEDALION. 

[New design by N. A. M. Roe.) 
HIRTY-EIGHT ch. 1st—skip 5, 27 tr., 2ch., 1 
tr. 2d—s5 ch.,6 tr., turn. 3d—3 ch., 5 tr., 2 
ch., 1 tr., turn. Repeat this till there are five 
rows. Now make the center. Eight ch., 7 
ch., picot, 10 ch., sl., st.; repeat the ten chain till there 
are four, turn and put 12 sc. under each 10 ch., make 


FORGET-ME-NOT MEDALION. 
8 ch. with si., st. at each corner. At next the last cor- 
ner make 16 ch., leaving it unfastened. When the 
medalion is finished make 15 ch., sl., st. in 16 ch., 10 
ch., and make this side to match the other and finish 
the square with 27 tr. Make a ladder of 1 ch., 1 tr., 
which finishes the pattern. 
WHEEL LACE. 

Ten chain, join. Then, make two rows of guipure 
stitches, so there will be eight open places around 
the wheel. Into these open places put * one short 
stitch, five trebles, then make a picot of three chain, 


WHEEL Lace. 
five chain, and three chain, five treble one single 
stitch. Repeat in each opening, making eight large 
scallops. ‘The lower part is made in the form of a 
ribbon with open work below. Fifteen chain. st 
row—Three chain, six treble, two chain, five treble, 
five treble, two chain, one treble. 2d row—Three 
chain, *one treble, two chain, one treble, repeat once, 
two chain, seven treble. 
All repeats mean repeat from 
rIDY WHEEL. 
Twenty chain, join. Five short sticches, ten chain 


repeit three times. Six treble stitches, ten chain, 
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one short, ten chain, repeat three times. Three 
treble. three chain, three treble, five short, three 
chain, five short, five short, three chain, five short, 
repeat three times. Four rows of guipure stitches, 
which are made by pulling out the loop on the 
needle to the desired length and fastening it by a 


Tipy WHEEL. 

stitch through the back thread. Eight chain, repeat 
nineteen times. Five short stitches, three chain, re- 
peat around the wheel. For the small wheels to join 
the large ones, use the center without the open work. 
LADDER LACE—A NEW ARRANGEMENT, 
Twenty-three chain. Nineteen trebles. Three 
trebles, three double guipure stitches, five treble, six 
chain, one treble. Three chain, eleven treble, one 
chain, five treble, one slip stitch, two double guipure, 
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LAcE, 

three treble. Three chain, three treble, three guipure, 
five treble, *two chain, one treble, repeat to make 
six holes in the edge of scallop. *One short stitch, 
two treble, repeat in every hole, nineteen treble. 
Three chain, two treble, “one chain, one treble, 
repeat to the scallop when six chain begins another. 
This ladder is repeated, making a double ladder with 


a row of treble between. 


—Mrs. N. A. M. Roe. 
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The Same Subject Continued. 


No longer does mi ladie feel satisfied to finish her 
dainty aprons, gingham and seersucker dresses or 
articles of underwear with trimmings that may be 
bought at dry goods or fancy goods stores. Ham- 
burgs have become too common, she thinks, and with 
hand-made garments must go trimmings that have no 
look of the shop. The mother who looks with pride 
on the little wardrobe “all hand-made, you know,” is 
not alone in taking pride in work done by deft fingers, 
‘something that speaks for her individual taste. Many 
women, skilled in lace making, find it a profitable 
employment, as at present the laces are used, not by 
the yard but by the piece; and especially has there 
been a demand for them since ruffles have returned 
to favor. For catch-up work nothing is more handy. 

Recognizing the demand for unique and handsome 
laces, Goop HousEKEEPING offers the following origi- 
nal and fine patterns : 


CIRCLE LACE, 


Begin the raised center of a rosette by winding the 
thread around a lead pencil twenty-five times, form a 
slip st. close to the coils; slip them off the pencil. 
Then make 2 ch., which counts for the first one of 37 
dc., worked around the coils, join the 37 dc. with a 
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CIRCLE LACE. 


slip st. to the first dc. at the beginning, then make 5 
ch., 1 sc. on 2d de., 5 ch., 1 sc. on next 2d de. ; * repeat 
16 times around, then work 1 sc. on the first of 5 ch., 
and fasten off. Work all the rest in the same manner, 
but connect each rosette, when finished, to the pre- 
ceding one by working 1 slip st. on the middle st. 
of 5 ch. of last rosette ; repeat this twice more. Make 
the upper rosettes first, and join each one as the first 
of them. Work the first of the two lower ones in the 
same manner and join the same twice by turns, I 
slip st. on 5 ch., then work 2 ch., then 1 sc. on second 
dc., 2 ch., 1 slip st. on next rosette and proceed as the 


above. Second rosette, join to the preceding one as 
the first. Begin the edge around the rosettes as fol- 


lows: One slip st. on middle of 5 ch., 5 ch., 1 sc. on 
next of 5 ch; 5 ch.,1 sc. on middle of next 5 ch.. 5 ch., 
1 sc. over the center of slip st., where it is joined to 
last rosette. Work 2 ch.,1 slip st. on the middle of 
next ch., 2 ch., 1 sc. on next 5 ch.; repeat eight times 
around. Between each rosette work as the first two. 
Proceed around the others in the same manner, 
Work the upper edge as follows: One slip st. in the 
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third of first 5 ch., 5 ch., 1 de. in middle of next 5 ch., 
1ch., 1 de. in next 5 ch., 1 ch., 1 de. in the next 5 ch., 
2 ch., put thread over needle three times and then in- 
sert in next 5 ch.; work off two stitches at a time. 
For the next long treble crochet put thread over 
needle three times and work off in the same manner, 
but retain the last stitch on the needle as the first of 
long treble. Work the next treble crochet by putting 
the thread over the needle four times; before work- 
ing off the stitches put the needle between the first 
two rosettes, then work off the stitches in twos. Next 
long treble, like the first, put thread over needle three 
times and put the needle under the next chain of two 
stitches. Work the last treble like the first, but in 
working off the other stitches on the needle of the 
other treble crochets, work all off together. Then 
work 2 ch.,1 de. on next 5 ch., 1 ch., 1 de. on 5 ch., 
1ch., 1 de. on 5 ch.,1 ch., 1 de. on next 5 ch., 2 ch., 
and make the same as before. Second row—1 slip 
st. on 5 ch. of last row, 2 ch.,1 dc. over 1 ch. of pre- 
ceding row, 2 ch., 1 de. over 1 ch., 2 ch., 1 de. over 1 
ch., 2 ch., 1 de. over the center of five trebles in the 
preceding row, 2 ch., 1 dc. over 1 ch., and repeat as at 
the first. Third row—Like the second. 


NARROW IRISH LACE. 

To begin, make 15 ch., close 11 in a loop, work a 
slip st. on 12th and 13th of ch., make 22 sc. in loop, 
slip st.on 14th and 15th of remaining ch.; make 20 
ch., close 11 in a loop, work a slip st. on 12th and 13th 
of ch.; make 22 sc. in loop, but after working first 5 


NARROW IrRIsH LACE. 


sc., connect by slip st. in 5th sc. of first circle, then 
proceed as before with remaining sc. in circle; work 
slip st. on 14th and 15th of ch; then 20 ch., close 11 
in a loop, slip st. on 12th and 13th of ch., 22 sc. in 
loop, connect after working first 5 sc. to the last circle ; 
slip st. on 14th and 15th of ch.; make 20 ch., close 
11 in a loop; slip st. on 12th and 13th of ch.; work 5 
sc.: connect to 5th sc. of third circle with slip st.; 
work 5 sc. in loop; make 12 ch.,1 sc. in 6th of ch., 
1 ch., slip st.in 4th of 4 sc. of third circle; make 6 
ch., 1 sc. in 5th of ch., slip st. in 7 ch., make 12 
ch., slip st. in picot, work 2 ch., sc. in 4th of 12 ch., 
1 ch., miss 1 sc., slip st. in next sc., 6 ch., sc. in 5th of 
ch., 1 ch., miss1 ch., slip st. in second st. of ch. make 
5 ch., slip st. in sth sc. of next circle; work 7 sc. over 
5 ch., 12 sc. over 7 ch., 7 sc. over 5 ch., 1 slip st. in 5 
sc. of last circle, then work the remaining sc. in circle ; 
slip st. on 14th and 15th of ch.; make 20 ch., close 
11 ina loop, slip st. on 12th and 13th of ch., 5 sc. in 
loop, slip st. to last circle as before, 5 sc., make 13 
ch., sc. in 5th of ch.; for picot 1 ch., slip st. in center 


of 7 sc., 6 ch., sc. in second st. of ch., 1 ch., miss 1 ch., 
slip st. in next st.; make 13 ch., close 4 ch. for picot 
the same way, 1 ch., slip st. between little scallop, 
1 ch., repeat picot, twice 2 picots on 12 sc. of middle 
scallop, miss 3 sc. between each. Then repeat to end 
of round, slip st., 4 ch. to last circle; 7 sc, in 4 ch.,9 
sc. in 7 ch.,9 sc. in 7 ch.,9 sc. in 7 ch.; repeat twice 
more, then 7 sc. in 4 ch., slip st. in 5th sc. around 
last circle; finish circle as before. Make the second 
scallop like the previous one, but connect the last 
scallop by 2 ch. to middle of little scallop. 

For top edge, 1 dc. 1 ch., miss 1 st., 1 ch., miss 1 
st., 1 de., 1 ch.; second row made the same way. 
S. Luka. 
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WHEN MARY DIED. 
When Mary died, 
The dear home stands in a shady grove, 
Among whose branches the mourning dove 
Calls to its mate through the Summer day, 
Where sunlight and shadows ever play ; 
Here came the raindrops and evening dew, 
Like to the sorrows and hopes we knew, 
Which fell on our lives in rising tide, 
And oped the flood-gates of sorrow wide, 
When Mary died. 
When Mary died, 
The Summer was dying and the bright leaves said, 
“Soon must we drop to our mossy bed ; 
The nights are chill and the Summer air 
Grows cold, and the flowers once so fair 
Henceforth will fade and cease to bloom, 
Soon will the Frost-king seal our doom.” 
And the flowers, bending low replied, 
“ We await the summons side by side,” 
When Mary dfed. 


When Mary died. 
O sacred room in the old home place ! 
And memories dear of a loving face, 
A halo of glory where the dear head !ay, 
As ebbed that precious life away ; 
We thought fond voices mingled there, 
That we heard a footfall on the stair ; 
“The bridegroom cometh to meet his bride,” 
Said the angel voice of a heavenly guide, 
When Mary died. 
When Mary died, 
The Autumn winds went whispering low 
Through branches swaying to and fro, 
Their leafless boughs upreaching high, 
Whose fallen leaves went hurrying by ; 
Leaves that fell near flowers dead, 
While stars were watching overhead. 
The dear home stands by the old roadside, 
Where the morning air seemed sanctified, 
When Mary died. 
When Mary died, 
Fair angels came one Sabbath morn 
On their snowy wings, her spirit borne 
Went up to Heaven, and the gates ajar 
Awaited her coming from afar. 
Still the dear home stands in a clustering grove, 
Where the stars shone bright from realms above 
Through the pearly gates of morningtide, 
As the curtains of night were drawn aside, 
When Mary died. 
—Gay Davidson. 
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IN A WILDERNESS OF “DON'TS.” 
With Now and Then a Do. 

NE cannot pick up a paper or 
magazine without that ominous 
word * Don’t” confronting them. 
Some one will say “ Why, I never 
found it so.” Well, perhaps not 
in just so many letters, but in 
some guise or other it will surely 
be found. My favorite house- 
hold journal comes out and says 
one can’t keep the skin clear 

and pure without the aid of soap and water, and 

plenty of it. “As you value your precious hide, do 
not touch soap and water,” says some one else. 

“ Rub the skin vigorously,” saysone. ‘“ Massage the 

face very, very gently,” says another, “you are not 

supposed to be scouring a buffalo hide, and you will 
ruin the delicate cuticle.” 

“Take a cold water bath before breakfast,” says 
one. Take a tepid bath,” “ take a scalding hot bath”; 
then after we have thought seriously about trying 
them all at once, some one throws us into fits by 
telling us not to bathe at all; dry rubbing is all-suf- 
ficient. 

“To avoid corns wear a loose shoe.” ‘To avoid 
corns wear a tight shoe ; not too tight, but just tight 
enough.” ‘Spare the rod and spoil the child,” is an 
old saw. “Never show yourself a coward by flying 
into a temper and beating a helpless child; rule by 
love.” “ Don’t tell your old friends, though, particu- 
larly if they are of the opposite sex, that you love 
them and that your heart aches for their sorrows and 
disappointments, and that their happiness is your 
happiness; don’t, for mercies’ sake, do anything as 
horribly unconventional as that; just offer them two 
reluctant fingers and either study their patent leather 
shoes or the ceiling with profound interest ; they will 
think then that you are av fait with the usages of 
good society and quite recherche.” 

* Don't have little globules of grease floating on 
your soup; ‘tis a gastronomic indiscretion that would 
turn a well regulated Frenchman green with horror. 
Do make your soup rich ; boarding-house soup is an 
abomination in the sight of man.” 

“Dont forget to adorn your table with pretty finger 
bowls ; they are a commodity that cannot be readily 
dispensed with.” “ Don’t use finger bowls; they are 
out of sight this year—laid upon the shelf.” 

With the can’ts and don'ts and shan’ts and musts 
and cans, what is a poor woman with just an ordinary 
everyday sort of brain going to do?) Everybody knows 
that most every one of-the sterner sex can easily shave 
one side of his face, but what woman ever rushed to 
write a long article suggesting that if he stand on his 
head he could easily accomplish the other half?) Who 
ever worries about whether a man puts water on his 
head or not? It is generally supposed that he knew 
enough to go to his barber when necessary. 

The truth is every other man in journalism thinks 


he has a special call to print a woman's magazine, 
and the fact is he don’t know much about us; more 
than likely he is a crabbed old bachelor, and still he 
insists upon telling us how to dress, bathe, walk, 
smirk, spank the children and make soup. 

Suppose every other woman was positive that she 
was elected to preach to the other sex through the 
columns of the finest magazines ever edited, for 
the benefit of poor, misguided man; well, they just 
wouldn’t be geese enough to read them, and who will 
blame them ? 

—Virginia Bryant. 
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THE SPARE-ROOM. 


Housewife, air that room, the spare-room dark and dim; 
Throw ope’ the shutters wide, pull up the curtains grim; 
Let sunshine warm and bright dispel the usual gloom 
That settles like a pall throughout the shut-up room. 


Let airy breezes blow and stuffy corners reach— 

The very walls would cry for air could they find speech ; 
With firm, relentless step approach the couch of state, 
Where semi-yearly guests are shown, and left to fate. 


These victims may at morn assure you of sweet rest ; 

May smile and give no sign of rage within the breast, 

Nor tell the awful dreams that held them in a vice ; 

Their smothered gasps for air, their fright at sounds of mice. 


But these same guests receive important news next day— 
Some unexpected news that calls them far away; 

They kiss and say good-by—say, “lovely time we’ve had;” 
The falsehood adds its weight to other feelings bad. 


If now and then a guest, when ready to depart, 

Some bold, brave man possessed of much more grit than heart, 
Would there present the case—would say just what he thought, 
The work might be begun, the needed change be wrought. 


The hostess, possibly, would shed some bitter tears 
And call the man a “ bear,” or hurt him by her sneers ; 
But in a righteous cause securely he may stand, 

And with prophetic eye see changes near at hand. 


The work would spread in time, till spare-room vaults will be 
A thing of long ago—a past barbarity. 

Housewife, forestall this guest, and give him lots of air; 

The angel of his dreams, perchance, your face will wear. 


And as your hand he takes, when ready to depart, 

His compliments will fall like dew upon your heart. 

So, housewife, air that room, the spare-room dark and dim, 
Throw ope’ the shutters wide, let air and sunshine in. 


Ella Lyle. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Great philosophy don’t count in married life. 

Life, altogether, is but a crumbling ruin, when we turn 
to look behind. 

Ever since the habitations of man were raised two 
stories high has the garret been the nursery of genius. 

The kitchen is the chief temple wherein we worship, its 
roaring fire is our vestal flame, and the cook is our great 
high priest. 

If you wish to thoroughly enjoy your dinner, take a 
thirty-mile country walk after breakfast, and don’t touch 
anything until you get back. 


—Jille Thoughts of an Tile Fellow. 
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Onginal in HOUSEKEEPING 
THE HOUSEHOLD LAUNDRY. 
Washing, Boiling, Starching and Ironing. 

EqQuipMENT, PREPARATION AND MANAGEMENT, LOOKING TO 

Economy oF TIMR, MONEY AND PATIENCE IN PRODUCING 

PERFECT WoRK. 

IIl.—WHITE AND COLORED CLOTHES. 

S to the details of the first 
actual step in laundering 
—the putting of the white 
clothes to soak—expert 
laundresses disagree, 
though all unite in the 
practice of submerging 
them in cold water, and 
allowing them to remain 
in soak for a considerable 
time, generally over night 
if the washing is to be 
begun early in the morn- 
ing. As this is the beginning of the process, it is 
well to consider the guiding principles which actu- 
ate the housewife in her management of the home 
laundry. The first consideration is naturally the 
renovation of her clothes with no unnecessary outlay 
of hard labor. The question of economy comes in to 
protest against any avoidable wear and tear and con- 
sequent destruction of the articles under treatment ; 
while her inborn pride in the excellence of her work 
requires that they shall be clear in color and show to 
the casual glance the perfection of their treatment. 

To all of these the soaking of the clothes is related. 
So much as can be done in this way to disintegrate 
and remove the dirt is accomplished at little outlay 
of strength and no injury to the fabric. But the ques- 
tion of color does not always come in for considera- 
tion. No woman would expect to deliberately plunge 
her white goods into a pool of dirty water, allowing 
them to remain for several hours, and have them re- 
stored again to their original whiteness and lustre 
without the greatest difficulty. Yet this is what 1s 
practically done when the white clothes which are 
slightly soiled are put in the same soak with those 
much more badly stained, and allowed to remain 
through the night. Many excellent judges hold that 
from half an hour to an hour is as long as the soaking 
in cold water should be continued; that in that time 
the full effect of the water has been had, and that it 
should be drained off, with the dirt which it has ab- 
sorbed, leaving the wash ready for the next stage. 
This view would doubtless prevail much more gener- 
ally but for the convenience of the over-night soaking. 

While the whole matter of stains and discolorations 
will be reserved for special treatment in a separate 
chapter, it is necessary to say here that the prelimi- 
nary soak should always be in cold water, for the 
reason that many discolorations which are soluble and 
easily removed by the action of cold water alone are 
set and almost permanently fixed by the action of hot 
water, and in a less degree by that which is simply 
warm. Neither should soaping be resorted to at this 


stage. The best possible addition to the cold water 
is a small quantity of powdered borax, say a table- 
spoonful to an ordinary sized tubful of clothes. The 
borax has a remarkably loosening effect upon the dirt, 
is free from odor, and will not harm the fabric or the 
vessels employed. Each article, before being im- 
mersed, should be fully opened, so that the water 
may immediately saturate every portion, and then 
one at a time should be dropped into a tub about 
half filled with soft water. When the last piece has 
been added, the water should slightly cover the whole. 
The preparation of the soap and water for the wash- 
ing process proper is the first thing to demand atten- 
tion in the morning, if soaking has been done over ~ 
night, or to follow that process in any event. In most 
cases a standard bar soap will be used, which requires 
to be dissoived. For an ordinary wash boiler half 
filled with water, about half a pound of soap will be 
required, provided its action be reinforced by some of 
the detergents heretofore named, such as kerosene, 
naphtha, benzine, borax or turpentine. Shave the 
soap fine and pour over :t a sufficient quantity of hot 
water to dissolve it—the exact amount is immaterial. 
If kerosene is used, add to the cold water in the 
boiler, when it is first placed over the fire, a table- 
spoonful for each four gallons of water, pour in most 
of the soap solution, and put in the clothes while the 
water is still cold or lukewarm. If there are any 
stains or dirty spots which have resisted the action of 
the cold water, they should be dipped in the soap 
solution before being placed in the boiler; and each 
article as taken from the seaking water should be 
slightly wrung, shaken out loose, and in that condi- 
tion placed in the boiler, sé that there shall be no part 
to which the soapsuds shall not have free access. 
Directions for using various washing fluids and 
compounds were given in the previous chapter, though, 
generally speaking, every methodical laundress _ar- 
ranges details of work to suit her convenience, the 
means with which she has to do, and the results at- 
tained. ‘The boiler being filled with clothes, the water 
is brought to a boil, which continues from five to fif- 
teen minutes, when they are transferred to a dry tub 
and covered with the water from which they have 
Sec. taken, while the boiler is refilled, if the supply 
holds out. The first lot are now ready for so much 
tubbing as may be necessary, after which they are 
thrown into a tub containing the rinsing water. It is 
all the better if this can be warm—not hot—though cold 
soft water may be used ; and where the best results are 
desired, the clothes should pass through two or three 
rinsings, the last of which should be in cold water. 
They are then ready for bluing—a process so impor- 
tant that it will form the subject of a special chapter. 
Thus far we have spoken of the white clothes, the 
object in treating which is to obtain the requisite de- 
gree of cleanliness and whiteness. With colored 
clothes other considerations come into the field. 
These naturally follow the white goods, the finer and 
nicer having the preference, especially where it is 
necessary to use, for any portion of the wash, water 
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which has already done duty in a former process. 
Reference has before been made to this matter. 

Only white clothes are to be boiled. When the col- 
ored articles are reached, a suds of medium strength 
should be prepared, and rendered sufficiently cool to 
allow the hands to be borne init. The clothes should 
then be washed out as rapidly as possible, and rinsed 
in a manner similar to that employed for the white 
portion. One of the great difficulties met with in the 
washing of that class of goods is the tendency to 
fade; but in nearly all cases a slight precaution will 
prove an effectual preventive. In washing black 
clothes, a little beef’s gallin the water helps to set 
and renovate the colors. For calicos, it is recom- 
mended to first immerse them in salt and water, made 
by putting three gills of salt in a gallon of water. 
Into this, while it is hot, put the calicos, allowing 
them to remain till cool; then wash and rinse in the 
usual manner. A few drops of vitriol put into the 
rinsing water is also said to fasten all colors in prints, 
with the exception of black, for which the salt solu- 
tion above, or a little turpentine in the rinse, is recom- 
mended. This setting of the colors will only be 
necessary the first time the articles are washed, as the 
chemical effect remains, though most goods fade with 
age and repeated washings, despite all precautions. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon this 
matter of the color of prints and like fabrics. A great 
many housewives are content to soak, boil and rub 
delicate shades till only a muddy semblance of the 
original coloring remains, justifying themselves by 
the plea that the fault is in the printing of the goods ; 
but it is a fact that most of the colors, except of cheap 
stuffs, especially those which are “ warranted,” may 
be washed repeatedly with little deterioration, if the 
proper care-is taken. Red table linens, embroideries, 
and goods of that class, which lose all their attract- 
iveness if the clear, pure color is damaged, should 
never be allowed.to get very much soiled before wash- 
ing; otherwise it is next to impossible to get them 
thoroughly clean without injury to the hues. They 
should be washed quickly, in water in which a little 
powdered borax has been dissolved, rinsed in tepid 
water containing a little boiled starch, and after drying 
in the shade should be ironed before they are fully dry. 

Muslins should be washed with a fine soap, in soft 
cold water; warm water should not be used even for 
rinsing. Experts say that the colors can best be pre- 
served as follows: If green, add to the rinsing water 
a wine-glassful of vinegar ; for lilac, the same quantity 
of ammonia; for black and white, a small quantity of 
sugar of lead. A gill or two of lye added to a pailful 
of water will brighten the black color of any class of 
goods; while the addition of a teaspoonful of black 
pepper to the rinsing water is recommended for black 
calico or cambrics, as a preventive of fading. 

The recent popularity of black stockings gives a 
special interest to anything which relates to their 
care and treatment in the laundry, and it may not be 
amiss to quote something in this respect from a Brit- 
ish authority in the dry goods trade. Says this jour- 


nal: “Great improvements have been made in the 
dyeing of black stockings by the use of the new im- 
perial fast dye, for which it is claimed that the color 
will improve rather than not by washing, and drapers 
would do well to give a hint to their customers how 
dyed cotton stockings ought to be treated. No wash- 
ing powders or washing liquors of any sort should be 
made use of, and they should be washed in soft water, 
soft lather first, and instead of wringing them out 
hard, which is the common process, and by which, at 
all events, certain portions of the dye must be ex- 
pected to be removed, they should be rolled in a dry 
cloth and have the moisture well pressed out, and be 
dried quickly afterward. Nothing could be more 
melancholy-looking than the rusty, white-black stock- 
ings of years gone by, after they had been a short 
time in use, and the blue-black color of the new 
dyes gives them an excellent appearance.” Another 
authority from over the water says that all fancy 
hosiery should be put into a strong solution of salt and 
cold water before wearing, well saturated and dried, 
without wringing and without exposure to the sunlight. 
Colored stockings, as well as other dark goods, 
should have suds especially and carefully made for 
them, and should not follow white clothes in the same 
suds, which would leave them linty and dull. For 
this purpose a pure white soap is best, and the water 
should be simply warm—never boiling or even scald- 
ing. Use plenty of water for rinsing, and it will be 
the better if a little salt is added, or in the case of 
black stockings a spoonful of black pepper, to brighten 
and retain the color. 
—A New England Housekeeper. 


Original in Goop 
GOD’S RECOMPENSE. 


Sweet nuns there be who Heaven win, 
From earth shut out, with God shut in. 
Shut in with God, I count it gain, 

And lie content through days of pain. 
For recompense, divinely shed, 

Makes radiance round the mother’s bed, 
Troubles and worries at my door 
Tremble, nor cross the threshold o’er. 
The husband’s voice rings tender, sweet ; 
Softer the tread of little feet; 

The feet that are so prone to noise 

Are stilled for me. My three good boys! 
They think their prayers are holier said 
While kneeling close by mother’s bed. 
With choking sob from boyish héart, 
By sweet confession told apart, 

The little penitent all shriven 

From upward glance to mother’s heaven, 
Finds oil of comfort on his head 
Down-dropping from his mother’s bed. 
When evening falls, their kisses light 
Pour cordial through the tedious night. 
There shines no halo round my face, 
Yet Iam crowned by God’s dear grace. 
Tired mothers, this to yeu I tell: 

If we were always strong and well,— 
The loving word, the glance, the kiss,— 
Perchance we might the blessing miss. 


—Emily J. Langley. 
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WHAT ARE OUR GIRLS READING 
In These Days of so Much Literature? 


OW many mothers know or 
plan out the reading of their 
girls? At the age of ten or 
twelve a little girl begins to 
aspire to be grown up. She 
is beginning to grow con- 
scious of herself. She is de- 
veloping and forming that 
character which is going to 

glorify or mar her after life; in fact it is the critical point 

of her education, and how very important it is that the 
mother should know and plan the reading which will 
leave its indelible effect upon an impressional mind. 

Mothers are so busy that it is impossible for them 
to read every book that goes into the hands of their 
daughters ; but the guidance of that reading is most 
important, and if it is carried out will be invaluable 
to the young woman in all her education, showing 
how true indeed is Napoleon’s dictum that “the fate 
of the child is the work of the mother.” 

Mothers spend a great deal of time in learning 
what literature is good, but all this time, somewhere 
curled up, maybe in the nursery window or hidden in 
a freezing attic, a girl may be pouring over “ Dora 
Thorne” or the “ Duchess,” and that is almost sure 
to be the point at which her intellectual career closes. 
She goes on from the * Duchess” to “ Rhoda Brough- 
ton,” and has no idea of what she is missing in the 
world of books. She doesn’t like Dickens, Scott is 
too slow and she cannot get interested in Irving, and 
she confesses to all this with a coolness which plainly 
shows that she lays the blame upon those great 
authors. As time goes on with that frivolous reading 
she never reads a single masterpiece in our language. 
She has never been moved by afine poem nor stirred 
to the quick by well told history. Her mind cannot 
grasp vigorous thought, and yet she is daily at the 
circulating library, and a* home is seldom without a 
novel in her hand. 

Worthy mothers long to bring up their daughters to 
produce “the perfect woman, nobly planned.” The 
more cultivated the mind and heart, the more com- 
plete the influence, whatever the position she occu- 
pies, whether it be to bring up children, to be a com- 
panion to her husband, or, perchance, to illustrate 
the good that can be done in the state of single 
blessedness. 

A good mother begins teaching her child before it 
is born, and as to elementary teaching no one doubts 
the wisdom of begint_ing early and giving it in grad- 
ual and moderate draughts. 

It is when the rudiments are mastered and the girl 
is e tering her teens that a difference of opinion 
arises as to the further or higher education. 

Let mothers who recognize the stimulus of emula- 
tion urge it upon their daughters, and let the girls 
understand and feel that their education is in their 


own hands instead of their teacher. The result will 
be higher aims, less frivolous reading, a definite- 
ness of purpose and greater strength of character. 

Just as a girl can be taught to avoid vulgar words, 
to refrain from coarse and rough actions and to have 
nothing to do w:th rude and frivolous associates, 
so she can be tiught to avoid what is gross, coarse 
and unprofitable in books. If a mother really wishes 
to inculcate a love for good literature in her daugh- 
ter, she must lead the wcy, plan out and read with 
her. Have her daughter read aloud to her while she 
sits and sews, or mixes bread, or does any other 
household duty, and talk over what has been read. 

By asking questions get her to tell in her own simple 
language what was read the day or the week before. 
At an early age introduce her to the classic writers, 
the chance and scattered evil that may lie here 
and there in a powerful book never does harm to a 
noble girl. 

Let her read from Charles a>d Mary Lamb’s tales, 
from Shakespeare the “ Merchant of Venice,” ~nd 
then go over the original with her and point out the 
powerful parts and fine passages. Let her grow 
familiar wit the story of * Paradise Lost,” “ The 
Lady of the Lake,” * Evangeline,’ Chaucer’s “ Gris- 
elda,” Macaulay’s “ How Horatius Kept the Bridge,” 
and all of Shake;peare’s plays. W th occasional 
tastes of these various authors in their own language, 
she will soon be able to go to the original poems for 
herself and gather the sense of what she reads. 

And, finally, have her write, very often, in her own 
simple way, about what she has read. Look at the 
lively, easy, graceful letters which women wrote 
before we reached the hurry of modern life, that 
which showy accomplishments and skimmin » of light 
books has done much to banish. 

With what pleasure we read the letters of Fanny 
Kemble in her ‘ Recollections of a Girlhood.” And 
what can be more delicious than the diary of Marjorie 
Flemming written eighty years ago. What books 
had she read, this winsome lassie—eight years old 
when she died—the companion and comfort of Sir 
Walter Scott. 

It is easy enough to follow her course of reading 
in her misspelt scrawls. “Thomson is a beautiful 
author,” she writes at six years, “and Pope, but 
nothing to Shakespear, of which I have a little 
knclege. Tom Jones and Greys Eelgy are both ex- 
cellent and much spoke of by both sex. . . Doctor 
Swift’s works are very funny I got some of them 
by heart. . . . Moreheads sermons are I hear 
mvch praised, but I never read sermons  f any kind. 
but read novelettes and my Bible, and I never forget 
it or my prayers.” 

It is clear that she read much that would not be 
desirable for little girls, but if her bright mind had 
been starved on Oliver Optic and the Lucy books 
we might never have had the quaintest little auto- 
biography in the English tongue. 

—Kate Farrand Reighard. 
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Original in Goon HousEKEEPING. 
ROOMS AND NO ROOM. 
Bric-a-brac That Serves a Wrong Purpose. 


IFE, hadn’t we better have a lot of 
bags and towels, and things tied on to 
the chairs and shelves? I see every- 
body has ’em; then, don’t you think 
the vases would look better if the 
handles had some ribbins? Some of 
that rye and oat straw out in the 
barn would make a master site 
better sheaf than most of the bunches 
I see they put in the parlors.” The 
comfortable wife thus appealed to, 
looked about her roomy home and uttered thanks 
that her house was not as others were. She could 
move about without upsetting jugs, tipping an easel 
on to its face, breaking statues or dragging from its 
place a tidy, so-called. There were no unnecessary 
draperies, the fireplace was easy of access, pictures 
were not half concealed by sashes, and the vases had 
an inviting look as though they were intended to 
hold flowers. The room was not without ornamenta- 
tion, but each article seemed to serve a purpose, 
either of use or beauty. The chairs were comfortable 
and arms and backs were protected by washable 
tidies, while couches and lounges invited to a rest, 
even tempted to a siesta, the soft white linen and 
muslin pillow covers suggesting sweet, wholesome 
dreams, and this man was not content. He had 
been with his wife on a round of visits and had been 
impressed at the sight of so much flimsy ornamenta- 
tion. His own home seemed old-fashioned. What 
could be done for a taste so depraved ? 

Ah! he is joking. The man is too sensible ; his 
taste is too-refined to admire such stuffiness. He is 
happy once more, for has he not been in danger of 
breaking something everytime he turned around in 
most of the houses where he was a guest? He 
wondered why one good woman would spread her 
china about in every room. Every time the visitor 
walked about he looked for cards labled, “ Keep 
off the bric-a-brac,” so closely were articles coming 
under this head, disposed about. ‘To go from door to 
window was like picking one’s way in a field of high 
blackberries ; the bric-a-brac, like the berry bushes, 
seemed to reach out and ensnare one. 

How have the tastes of modern housekeepers 
become thus demoralized, that they have come to 
think their homes furnished, only when they are 
dangerously stuffed with odds and ends from all 
quarters of the globe? Did our great-grandmothers, 
when they sanded the floor and filled the fireplace 
with asparagus, take the first step in this direction ? 
But let us not attempt to blame these good women 
for our misuse of what, moderately indulged in, 
furnishes a pleasure to the eye. The china, the 
collection of choice shells, the statuette, the easel, 
the pictures, vases and curiosities—who would anni- 
hilate them? But in their disposal, would that all 


might use a balance wheel, and put on exhibition 
for their family and friends, not a confusing mass, 
but a restful, cheering combination, keeping the 
surplus in a concealed place, a cabinet if necessary, 
from which they may be brought out when occasion 
requires. 

Against a few modern misscalled ornamentations, 
too much cannot be said. For instance, what excuse 
is there for a picture scarf? The engraving, etching 
or painting that needs a beautifier should be rele- 
gated to the attic or auction room; the vase that has 
a ribbon tied to the handle is only a sign of a lunatic, 
and should be buried along with the bags and other 
foolish toggery that bungle up the chairs, mantels 
and couches. Let us breathe a little less of stuffy 
air; let us have room to walk two abreast in at least 
one room in the house, and, if surplus ornaments, 
bric-a-brac if you will, have value, either intrinsic or 
that of association, pack a few away for another year. 
If ornaments (?) are valuless, then have a grand 
bonfire, build a crematory for useless jugs, put the 
old ribbons into a foot-mat, have a portfolio for the 
500 engravings and etchings, let the dried leaves 
go to enrich the earth from which they came, put 
crazy work away, or into the hands of a lunatic 
capable of forming a crazy combination, let statues 
be not so numerous as to seem to predominate over 
the living, and have eve table that partakes of the 
uses of that article of furniture. 

In the disposition of bric-a-brac, as in that of other 
household articles, Goop HouSEKEEPING advocates 
the use of the balance wheel, which invariably brings 
about the happy medium, restful, comfortable and 


homelike. 
—Anna P. Payne. 
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THE OLD STONE DOUGHNUT JAR. 


My thoughts will sometimes wander back 
To things I loved in boyhood’s days— 
The pond beside the railroad track 
Whereon I longing used to gaze, 
Because forbidden there to swim; 
But brighter far the memories are 
Of what held goodness to its rim— 
My mother’s old stone doughnut jar! 


There’s many a time and many a place 
My thoughts go back to lovingly, 
And many a pretty girlish face 
Is treasured in my memory ; 
Yet nothing takes me back so soon, 
Or leads into the past so far, 
Whether at morning, night or noon, 
As thoughts of that stone doughnut jar ! 


It stood upon a lower shelf, 
Was covered with a blue stone plate, 
And I could always help myself, 
Nor need to “ pause to hesitate.” 
What joy of joys! what untold bliss 
It held, not even time can mar! 
Let come what may I'll still have this— 
The memory of that doughnut jar! 


— William S. Lord. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD MENDING BASKET. 


“T have a needle, sir, in my basket, and thread, too. Will you let 
me try to mend it for you? I think 1 could do it neater than you 
could.”—Little Nell. 

CHAPTER III. 
Gloves, Laces, Gowns, Linens, Bedding and Underwear. 


NE of the most touching pic- 
tures which Dickens gives us 
of poor Little Nell is when, 
in her old-fashioned, womanly 
way, she offers to mend 
Punch and Judy’s dilapidated 
wardrobe in the old church- 
yard. In fact, Dickens real- 
ized, more than any other 
author, that neeedlework or 

= other hand employment gave 

a finish to his female characters: Peggotty’s fore- 

finger was “ roughened by needle-work like a pocket 

nutmeg grater ;”” Madam Defarge knitted the destiny 
of an empire in her stocking—Little Dorritt plies her 
needle for grim Mrs. Clennam; needle-work and 

Jenny Wren are inseparable, while “Dame Durden 

has her mending basket.” To take up with Little 

Nell’s offer and apply it to gloves would be well, 

perhaps, for nothing requires “ neater” mending. 

It is well to have a little basket purposely for gloves 
that have come to mending, filled with tan, gray, and 
black silk, or cotton thread—for just lately cotton 
has come into vogue for glove-mending ; many claim- 
ing that it is less apt than silk to cut the kid, while it 
wears off and matches the color more perfectly. 
There should also be in the basket a paper of assorted 
glove needles, a bit of wax and a box of the tiny but- 
tons which have been saved from worn-out gloves, as 
well as pieces of gloves of different colors. It is 
always advisable to buy gloves of the best quality 
and then to carefully pull them in shape, straighten- 
ing the fingers, before putting them away after 
wearing; being sure that they are not damp with 
perspiration, sprinkling the inside with violet powder 
if there is the least trace of it, otherwise you may 
find your gloves mildewed, and wonder how they 
came to be so. A pair of gloves treated in this way, 
kept in good repair, with the smallest rip properly 
mended, will last nearly as long again. The best 
way to mend button-holes that have a tendency to 
stretch or tear is to baste on the inside—with a fine 
needle always—a bit of kid the color of the gloves. 
Carefully catch down the edges, stretching both patch 
and gloves alike, and then securely fasten the button- 
holes to it—cutting incisions of the proper size and 
sewing to the edge of the button-holes. If the seams 
in the back are torn out, a piece may be put under 
and so carefully sewed that it will not show. A worn 
thumb or forefinger may be patched with a bit of 
another glove, and thus made to do duty as shopping 
gloves for some time. Silk, lisle thread or woolen 
gloves, if taken when first beginning to show wear, 


can be neatly darned, and are much more serviceable 
for the everyday purposes of life than cheap kid. 

When fine laces become torn or worn, it is possible 
to repair damages by basting over a piece of stiff, 
dark blue embroidery linen and with “ point lace 
thread ” carefully filling in, following the pattern of 
the net and attaching the stitches to the sprigs or 
heavier design. If the lace is so soiled as to require 
washing, wind it around a good-sized bottle with the 
utmost care—stretching it a little to keep the pattern 
in place—baste together with fine thread to prevent 
from curling or slipping. Make a suds of luke-warm 
water and good soap, and gently shake the bottle in 
it, turning to insure all parts being cleaned; then 
rinse in several clean waters of the same temperature, 
rollin a towel to absorb as much of the mixture as 
possible, then dry either in the sun or wind, or near 
a register, without removing from the bottle, and the 
lace will look like new—that is, if care has been 
taken to keep it smooth when basting on the bottle. 
Lace may be yellowed without harm by dipping in a 
decoction of coffee varying in strength as the lace is 
desired in color, and then being wound on a bottle 
or can to dry; although in this case it is best not to 
place many layers over one another lest it may be 
streaked. In mending lace curtains, perhaps the 
best way is to dampen a piece of net with thin starch, 
draw the rent together carefully, place the net over 
it, and press dry with a warm iron. 

There is nothing more exasperating than to tear 
one’s gown, especially if the tear be a criss-cross or 
three-cornered one. It is an art to invisibly mend 
such a tear, and is best done by placing a piece of 
the goods under the rent, hasting smoothly and then 
with silk of the same color, or better yet, with ravel- 
ings of the goods, to carefully darn the edges down, 
with tiny stitches on the upper side and longer ones 
on the lower, taking care, of course, to not draw the 
thread too tight. Take out the bastes, lay a damp 
cloth on the right side and press with a warm iron. 
Lustrous fabrics should be pressed on the wrong 
side. There is a recent invention which facilitates 
mending wonderfully,—a gum tissue. The rent is 
carefully brought together, laid on a smoot surface 
—the pressing-board or a newspaper lai? on a lap- 
table—a sheet of gum tissue covering the tear 
is laid over it, and over that a piece of the goods; 
then press with a warm iron, first covering with a bit 
of thin paper, if the material is delicate. There are 
tissues of different colors, and I have seen garments 
in which a very bad tear was invisibly mended with 
them. Fabrics that are to be washed could not be 
mended in this way, or if they were, the operation 
would have to be repeated after washing. 

Woolen gowns require frequent attention ; the braid 
should be replaced as soon as it becomes worn, for 
nothing is more untidy than a frayed and shabby 
dress binding. The present foolish fashion of long 
dresses for all times and occasions entails much extra 
work, and is, it is to be hoped, a transient one ; for 
while long dresses are graceful in the house, they 
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are, to say the least, slovenly on the street ; certainly 
so, if allowed to trail in the dust and become scav- 
engers. Water-proof and rubber facings save the 
edges in a measure, but soon require removal ; and 
constant brushing is yet another penalty of this freak 
of a fashion, which probably has not been set by any 
“ grande dame,” but rather by one of the demimonde, 
and yet which is followed by otherwise refined and 
fastidious women. 

I saw a sampler the other day which was worked 
nearly a half-century ago in Stuttgart. There were 
some wonderful specimens of darning on it; the 
fabric was followed so closely that it was almost 
impossible to distinguish the inserted patch, or the 
filled rent: and one no longer wondered at those 
tales of marvelous chests of linen which formed a 
part of the dowry of the maidens of Germany. 
There were also some exquisitely fine and tasteful 
designs for marking linen on this sampler, and one 
could well imagine that those tablecloths with quaint 
texts, and towels with crests, which fill the linen 
closets of the heroines of Marlitt’s charming stories 
were founded on fact. 

It is a good time in stormy March weather to go 
over the linen shelves and drawers, and see what 
needs repairing. Here are the “spots” and “checks ” 
so “fine as never was,” like poor Mrs. Tulliver’s 
much-lamented table linen; in some instances the 
hems have become unripped in places, especially at 
the corners, where they are liable to be frayed by 
being carelessly allowed to “ whip” in the wind when 
drying. In such cases it is well to draw a thread 
above the old hem, cut it off and hem freshly, being 
sure to fasten the ends securely. Darn small holes 
either in basket stitch or one following the weave of 
the linen, and run thin places. It never seems 
advisable to let tablecloths outlive their day of use- 
fulness too long, but rather to buy new, and make use 
of the old ones for other purposes. Little napkins for 
placing under and over hot dishes may be made by 
selecting the better portions, and fringing neatly. 
The next best parts may be turned to account by 
being hemmed for glass towels, and the remainder 
stitched into dishcloths; saving all fragments for 
that roll of old linen which is so useful for burns, 
cuts or other injuries. When fine towels become 
worn, they may be made into washcloths or window 
cloths—hemming the first and lightly stitching 
together the latter. Unbleached kitchen roller towels 
make the best of towels for coarse dishes when they 
become thin. Divide them and hem the ends, darn 
the thin places, and they will last a long time. Worn 
dish towels should be stitched together for dishcloths. 
Every bit of linen should, in fact, be utilized. 

At this time of year bedding should be looked 
after. Sheets and pillowcases should have rips 
sewed and hems carefully fastened. Any that have 
become too much worn for wear should have the 
better parts removed and placed in tidy rolls; the 
small strips and bands by themselves ready for the 
“emergency ” drawer, for many a moment of valuable 


time has been wasted in looking for a rag in which 
to tie up a cut finger. It is much better to look over 
worn cotton garments leisurely and take off the but- 
tons, and make neat rolls of the best portions, putting 
the useless parts in the rag-bag, than to have piles of 
old clothes here and there from which to tear a strip 
hastily. Tear worn sheets down the center, sew the 
outer edges together and hem the raw edges, and 
they are plenty good for ordinary use and will last a 
long time, especially if the change is made before 
they become too much worn. 

If lighter weight underwear and cotton stockings 
were not put in order—as they should have been— 
before putting away, they should now be looked over, 
lest the good wife’s temper be ruffled by being asked 
some warm day in the midst of house cleaning for 
this, that or the other article of apparel, and finding 
that she must cease all business and put in the 
delinquent stitches. 

To return to bedding. There is nothing better 
than good, home-made comfortables and quilts. 
Nothing really takes their place. One can buy fresh, 
sweet cotton and pretty prints, or cream or tinted 
cheese-cloth, and make bedclothes that are whole- 
some and can be easily washed. I must confess to 
being old-fashioned enough to like bedquilts, and to 
believe that while it is folly to buy calico and tear 
into bits for the sake of sewing together again, that 
it is yet a pleasant pastime, a trifle of economy and a 
very satisfactory occupation to take the pieces of 
cambric and gingham which have accumulated, cut 
them in blocks, sew together on the machine, and 
make bedquilts of them. When these quilts are 
lined with some fresh, clean-patterned calico, with 
one layer of cotton batting between, and lightly 
quilted and neatly bound, they are joy to the thrifty 
housekeeper’s eyes; they are easily washed, and on 
a hot summer night are infinitely preferable to stutty 
blankets. Nor is it quite clear that there is anything 
reprehensible in making elaborate patch-work bed- 
quilts. They are more useful than half the fancy 
work that encumbers houses, and if much of the 
petty gossip and idle tittle-tattle of society found 
vent in “rising sun” and “ Irish chain” bedquilts, 
I am not sure but that it would be a good thing. At 
all events, when our grandmothers were making 
“lover's puzzle” spreads for the spare chamber, they 
had their minds on their work, and were not 
going from home interesting themselves in their 
neighbor’s business. j 

Everybody likes to have something fresh and new 
to put in place when house cleaning is over, and 
this is the time to make as well as mend. In looking 
over the closets and drawers there are many odds 
and ends found which may be utilized in making 
pretty bags and cushions. Two or three materials 
may be combined to make hammock or piazza cush- 
ions. A wonderfully pretty one was made of brown 
and white striped Turkish toweling, that chanced to 
be stowed away in acupboard, and turkey-red cotton. 
The white stripes were worked with red in bold 
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feather-stitch, and there were alternate stripes of the 
red cotton, doubled, and of the toweling. Another 
pretty cushion was made of two remnants of cretonne. 
While bags were made of everything—some old- 
fashioned fabrics being used, thus handing down to 
posterity bits of the wedding dresses of three gen- 
erations. Of course, care was taken in matching 
colors, and in the fitness of the material for the place 


in which it was to be used. 
—Ada Marie Peck. 
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SPONGES. 

HE sponge, as we see it in use, is part of the 
solution of an animal found in the sea, though 
not so very many years ago the notion pre- 
vailed that it was a vegetable growth. The 

sponge is nearly the lowest form of animal life known. 
Its possession of a skeleton of bony and fibrous matter 
makes its structure more complex than some simpler 
forms of animal life. It has, however, no more than 
a mere animal existence, with a capacity to digest 
food absorbed through the pores of the gelatinous 
substance that constitutes its substitute for flesh. It 
lives and grows permanently attached to rocks and 
stones and never moves except from outward force. 
Most sponges are found in the Mediterranean sea. 
The finest come from the coasts of Syria and Asia. 
They are also taken off the Bahamas and Australia 
and in the South Atlantic, North Pacific and Indian 
oceans. The varieties are numberless, but the most 
common in use are the Turkey or Levant sponge, the 
softest and finest known, but having its fibers covered 
with sand; the zimocca sponge, harder, freer from 
sand and very dense; and the “horse” sponge, or 
common bath sponge, which is the most irregularly 
formed of any of the commercial sponges. The 
sponges are obtained by dredging, by harpooning and, 
to some extent, by diving. They are placed in the 
air or in dry sand till the “flesh’”” decomposes. They 
are then exposed in wire cages to the action of the 
tide, and are also beaten by hand till all the soft 
gelatinous tissue is removed. They are then thor- 
oughly washed, dried and pressed in bales for ship- 
ment. In the hands of large dealers they are often 
subjected to other processes which bleach them and 
remove the remains of the bony parts of the skeleton, 
but these processes diminish their durability. It is 
claimed recently that a new method of bleaching has 
been devised, which does not injure the sponge. 
Some effort has been made to cultivate sponges in 
American waters, but so far without success. 
—Newton Norton. 
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Tis said that the woman who lived in the shoe, 
Whipped all of her children on Sunday, 

And when that was done, and the washing was through, 
She used them for clothes-pins on Monday. 


—Mrs./. 7. Greenleaf. 
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THE FAMILY POUTER. 
An Element of Household Discomfort. 


*; HERE is a pouter in the fish fam- 
ily that has the power of inflat- 
ing a membrane to cover the 
eyes and other parts of the 
head. It is not the fish, but 
members of the human family, 
which have called forth some 
reflections on the pouting in- 
firmity. The family pouter is 


from a foreign shore, nor is he 
or she confined to any special class of society. The 
pouter may have had all the best advantages to 
which an American son or daughter may possibly 
have been heir, and we know those are many. 
We believe disposition “to be the natural state 
of the mind;” that many good dispositions are 
ruined in youth; that a naturally bad disposition 
may be improved. The pout habit indulged in 
from early youth to maturity becomes generally so 
fixed as a habit that it remains a part of the person 
through life. If one has this habit until middle life 
it can be called a case of chronic pouts. Such cases 
are seldom cured, not because they cannot be cured, 
but because whatever method of treatment the wise 
physician may prescribe, it fails from lack of effort 
on the part of the patient. Now and then we meet 
with one who seems to be able to break a bad habit, 
whatever the age, or “ previous condition of servi- 
tude,” to that habit. 

Have we not all met the people, often, alas! broth- 
ers and sisters, or husband and wife, who go about 
for several weeks without speaking to each other? 
An animated conversation is carried on with those 
around, by assuming a cheerfulness and vivacity not 
felt. The wife, without so much as a glance, fills the 
cup to pass to her husband, while he passes her plate 
to her in the same way. Sometimes there is recrimi- 
nation or concession, and matters move on smoothly 
for awhile. Again, strangers come to the home, and 
the husband and wife are obliged to speak to each 
other, or to have people think very strangely of them. 
After husband and wife indulge in the pouts for such 
a length of time, it is easy to take refuge in them 
again, if, indeed, it can be called refuge. If one is 
of a naturally sunny temper, it is the most annoying 
state of things, and everything is done by the sunny 
member to disperse the cloud which rises so easily. 
It rises from an imaginary cause as often as from a 
real one. So how is one to know what should be 
done to restore peace and happiness ? 

A young woman who lived with a married cousin 
was made very unhappy by her disposition. For two 
or three days she would go about her house refusing 
any and all assistance offered. At last, without 
knowing in what way she had offended her cousin, 
she would say: “I beg your pardon, Cousin Sarah, 


not necessarily a recent arrival. 
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if I've done anything to offend you; I don’t know 
what it is.” Cousin Sarah would bow, and be very 
pleasant for perhaps a week. This was very kind in 
Cousin Sarah, since the cousin paid a better price 
for her board than she would have paid had she 
boarded with strangers ; besides she helped to do all 
the work. There was no help kept, and there were 
several little children in the family. The next week 
or fortnight the same thing would occur. Sometimes 
Cousin Phaebe would hold out against such ill-temper, 
and say to herself that she had done nothing and 
she would not beg pardon for it. Continued gloom 
was very depressing to a fine and sensitive nature, so 
Cousin Sarah would come off victorious again. This 
continued for several months. Is it any wonder that 
Cousin Phoebe went away with contempt for a woman 
of such an ill-nature, that she never cared to spend 
any time with her again? 

This habit becomes fastened upon a child. He is 
allowed to stay away from his meals. When told to 
come he says, “I don’t want any dinner.” Those 
who know him best, know that the appetite is there, 
and that if the pouts subside before supper-time, that 
an unusual quantity will disappear at that time, on 
account of his self-enforced fast. One mother said, 
“Let him alone, and he will get over it.” Yes, he 
will pout it out, and go through another attack the 
next day or the next week. The let-alone policy is 
not good for the pouts. A better plan would be to find 
out whether the child be sick or not, then say, “ If 
you are not sick, you are hungry, so come to dinner.” 
Put the usual amount of food upon the plate, and see 
that he eats it. Treat him as politely as you wish, 
but see that he eats; no reference need be made to 
the disease, as diseases are not fitting topics of con- 
versation for the dinner table. 

A man who was a wealthy farmer, and amply able 
to be willing that his wife should invite their church 
or other friends to visit them, made himself very 
disagreeable. An earlier breakfast and a later sup- 
per were necessary for him, of course, which the wife 
was willing to have. At the noon meal, when it was 
convenient for him to eat with his wife’s guests, he 
preferred to wait and to eat afterwards. Or, if hunger 
overpowered him, he would eat, but be so silent that 
it was a positive discomfort to have him present. In 
the evening he would go into another room to read. 
The guests felt that the invitation was but half a one, 
after all. Miss Brown, who was made very uncom- 
fortable, said to another visitor: “ If I had marrieda 
boor, I wouldn’t invite people to my home to be 
insulted by him.” 

“ Then,” said Miss Jones, “ you would never have 
a visitor.” 

“Very well, I wouldn’t want any if I were uncom- 
fortable all the time and knew that my guests were, 
too.” 

“T mean to enjoy myself and to make it as pleasant 
for Mrs. Roberts as possible. We cannot leave very 
well until the time of the invitation expires. I am 
going to make him talk to me. She cannot make 


over his nature. Probably things have gone wrong 
on the farm. You know I sit next him at the table. 
I’ve told Mrs. Roberts that when her husband can- 
not (?) come to his dinner I will carve for her. I can 
carve anything from a goose to a pig. Yonder is 
Mr. Roberts now; I am going down to speak to him. 
Mrs. Roberts said he was very much worried about 
the codling moth getting on his fruit trees. I am 
going down now to tell him and show him how to get 
rid of it.” 

Miss Jones had the pleasure of knowing years 
afterward that Mr. Roberts had never had a guest 
whom he had enjoyed as much as he had her. He 
was ashamed to be silent and moody where she was. 
He saw, too, that by indulging in his unhappy tem- 
per he made all unhappy about him. He learned to 
make an effort to be pleasant whether he felt par- 
ticularly so or not. Miss Jones said, “There! That 
teaches me that a guest is in duty bound to be 
pleasant continually if her host is not!” 

Ill temper is like virtue and good nature. It does 
not belong exclusively to one sex. A boy receives ill 
training as well as a girl, so, as a result, we have ill- 
tempered men and ill-tempered women. Sometimes 
a husband and wife each have this infirmity. When 
it attacks each of them at the same time, the house 
is very quiet. It is surprising how dumb the not- 
damb can become. It is a very bad example to set 
before their children, who must struggle so hard to 
conquer if they come off victorious. 

How many tender friendships are broken, how 
many true lovers are separated by some trifling cause, 
when a word from either, if it had been spoken, 
would have made all clear. So with brothers and 
sisters, parents and children. Sometimes after a 
death, neighbors say, “That man had not spoken to 
his sister for twenty years.” Death comes before 
the words of forgiveness have been spoken, although 
in their hearts they may have forgiven each other 
long ago. 

Learning to pout is nothing more or less than cul- 
tivating an unforgiving spirit. Such a spirit can be 
inherited. ‘To those who conquer there must be 
constant battles with this unhappy self. 

—Lauline Adelaide Hardy, 
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HAVE YOU LEARNED 

Not to expect too much of humanity? - 

To create sunshine during the day, cheer at evening 
time ? 

To accept a gift gracefully? a compliment in the same 
manner ? 

To wait patiently, when that implies most acceptable 
service? 

That during illness we often discover the finest traits of 
character? 

That great men are human, not to be worshipped, not 
great in all things ? 

That comparisons are odious, and doubly so when they 
involve flattering phrases ? 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANCIES. 
XV. 
SPRING BONNETS OF PRETTY STYLES—THE NEW COLORS— 
SILKS AND SATINS FOR SUMMER WEAR. 

O striking novelties in shape are seen in 
spring millinery. Bonnets are smaller, 
fully as flat as they were last season, and 
fit more compactly tothe head. For more 
elaborate wear the bonnet will usually be 

made of some fancy straw, which comes in a great 
variety of open lace designs, ready to be sewed to- 
gether into shape by the milliner. For substantial 
wear, however, the Milan straw will remain in vogue. 
The hat, this season, may either contrast or match 
the costume. Where a hat is chosen for substantial 
wear in traveling or shopping, it usually harmonizes 
with the dress, but there will be many black and ecru 
bonnets, made up for church and elaborate wear, 
which may be worn with different dresses. The bon- 
nets are quite elaborately trimmed for the spring, with 
lace, flowers and ribbons. There are many dainty 
confections of black jet and white lace, or of black 
jet and the sheer Chantilly lace, which is used this 
season. Flowers seem to have taken a fresh lease in 
public favor, and violets are used again, though they 
are no longer the close little penny clusters, made 
familiar on London streets by the cry of “ Sweet vio- 
lets.” But they are to be long-stemmed clusters of 
dark Russian violets, which are waxed to give them 
the soft bloom ot the natural flower. There are still 
many yellow blossoms, cowslips, primroses, daffodils, 
crocuses and other flowers, which always find favor 
in the spring time. Milliners predict that conven- 
tional colored blossoms of 
irregular make, like chrys- 
anthemums and carna- 
tions, will be massed 
among the trimmings in 
any coquettish way that 
suits the fancy of the ex- 
pert trimmer. Ties of 
moire ribbon, about two 
and a half inches wide, 
are seen on nearly all the 
new bonnets, and nearly 
all the round hats have 
streamers of ribbon which 
are brought forward and 
fall over the corsage. The 
new bonnet strings will, 
in some cases, be tied 
under the chin, but as this 
wrinkles the ribbon, the 
milliner usually arranges 
two little rosettes or a bow to simulate a tie, or man- 
ages, in various ways, to do away with the necessity 
of tying the bonnet strings every time they are put 
on. Moire ribbon ties in the new rainbow-tinted silk 
are shown in different colors, the irridescent efiect 
appe iring in pale blue, cream white, straw color, rose, 


and other hues. Watered ribbons and those seeded 
with small dots of color are also popular. Milliners 
and makers of silk goods predict what they call a 
glacé season or a season of changeable etiects. There 
is some tendency toward ombre effects, but this will 
not be a marked feature of fine millinery. 

; Many of the new hats 
are massed with flowers. 
The dainty bonnet illus- 
trated here is a fancy 
lace straw in the new 
ecru tint called biscuit. 
Soft carnations in a del- 


massed over the crown, 
a full ruching formed of 
black lace, in the new 
sheer variety imported 
this season, bordered 
the hat and a high pom- 
pon of the same trim 
it at the back. The 
streamers are of irides- 
cent moire ribbon in a 
pale tint of biscuit color. 

Jet is very promi- 
nently used in the new 
bonnets. An entire hat 
ot jet, in an open pattern brim, with a trimming of 
white Genoa lace and black velvet, or black moire 
ribbon, is one of the stylish hats of the hour. The 
Genoa lace, more familiarly known in the shops 
as point de Genes, is a rich, heavy lace in the pattern of 
the old Venice laces. It comes in a variety of ecru, 
cream and burnt-biscuit tints, as well as in pure white, 
and is extensively used at present for falls of lace, 
which are worn on the outside of the corsage in house 
dress in place cf the once fashionable jabots. The 
new colors in millinery comprise shades of rose, yel- 
low, steel blue, flame color and green. Dubarri pink 
is a leading shade of the season—the fine, old-fash- 
ioned pink of our grandmother’s day. Besides these, 
the purple Ophelia shades of pink, also shown through 
this color, are so unbecoming that they never can be 
popular. The moonlight blue shades, which are a 
steely tint of blue, are freely imported, but are not 
largely used in millinery. ‘They are more popular in 
dress goods. Among yellow shades, the pale prim- 
rose yellow and daffodil hues promise to be most 
largely used. There is a brilliant reddish fame color 
called Thermidor. ‘There are few violet hues, thou, 1 
violet blossoms are largely used ; they are used chie y 
in contrast with wood brown and moss green. Wocd 
browns promise to be exceedingly popular colors, a 1d 
all shades of biscuit, burnt bread, ecru, and blond'ne 
are shown in millinery. These ecru tints promise to 
be a feature of dress goods and millinery and are in 
keeping with the Louis XV. and Dubarri fashions, 
from which the styles of to-day are modified. 

SUMMER SILKS AND SATINS. 
The new summer silks for elaborate we: have 
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either a satin finish, or are watered in the small waves 
of moire Francaise or the large watering of moire 
antique. There are many fancy weaves of silk this 


season, in which stripes of satin are mingled with 
bands of moire, and these silks are often seeded with 
tiny pin points, in self color or in black. ‘The use of 
afine thread of black at the edge of the stripe is 
another characteristic of the new silks. Black or 
black and white designs are quite generally used as 
figures over the most delicate grounds. ‘The waving 
stripe of the Louis XV. period is often used. Change- 
able effects are freely used in satin and in moire 
antique. 

For the height of summer there are taffeta silks of 
the very lightest weight, g/acé or chamelion tinted, 
and striped with a medley of stripes, called, this 
season, jardinieré stripes. These gay silks, which 
are usually white grounds with the fashionable irides- 
cent sheen, will be made up for summer fetes and 
garden parties in jaunty little costumes after the style 
of Watteau shepherdesses and trimmed with abun- 
dance of creamy lace. Again, those fascinating 
women with whom, About said, man would be con- 
tent if he could be forever eating ice cream, are, prac- 
tically, models for fashions on fete occasions. The 
Watteau pleat asserts itself even in outdoor wraps, 
and is sure to be a feature of all summer gala dress. 
Changeable silks in red and black, blue and yellow, 
green with pink, pink with blue, seeded with tiny dots 
in color, will be used for house waists as well as for 


gay littie house dresses for young women. India 
silks, this season, are preferred in black or navy blue 
with a figure of self color, of white or some delicate 
tint of color, to the many silks of fancy grounds in 
use last season. A white India silk with a black or 
colored figure also promises to be fashionable. 
These black silks for elegant wear are quite generally 
trimmed with creamy Joint de Genes or black guipure, 
in the new patterns, with silk cords run through them, 
which are also known as Bourbon laces and are as 
heavy as alight passementerie. This black guipure 
lace is quite often used over color in harmony with 
the figure of the India silk, though it may be in con- 
trast to it on a silk of solid color. 

This illustration of a young lady’s summer dress 
shows a characteristic use of drapery and the method 
by which the line of the waist is raised, so as to add 
to the height of the fzure. This will be a suitable 
model for a summer dress of India silk or of change- 
able taffeta. The square plastron in front of the 
bodice may be of point de Genes, laid over a silk in 


the palest shade of the changeable silk used, or in 
the shade of the figure of the India silk. The double 
puffed sleeve is a new sleeve of the season. 

WALKING DRESSES. 

The new gowns made up for morning shopping and 
travelling are of the simplest make. The accom- 
panying cut is an excellent model for a summer dress 
of serge or of checked tweed. The high, close collar 
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may be of velvet, and there may be a piping cord of 
velvet at the hand. The dress has the bell skirt of 
the season, but these dresses are quite frequently 
made with a skirt of five gores. They are then 


trimmed around the bottom with a gimp cf harmon- 
izing color, which is carried up each seam of the skirt 
half way to the waist. A skirt-front or plastron of 
velvet is very often inserted in these dresses. The 
convenient pocket inserted in the front of summer 
dresses last summer is again used. 

OUTSIDE WRAPS. 

There are several new coats introduced for spring. 
The most noteworthy of these is the Watteau coat 
which has a Watteau fold at the back, a high, free 
collar bordered with ostrich plumes, and large, Marie 
Antoinette sleeves, full above the elbow, but fitting 
closely to the forearm. ‘These coats are long enough 
to reach just nearly to the knees. The sack coat is 
another novelty of the season. It is loose fitting 
and has no seams except those under the shoulder. 
It is simply finished at the edge, and the high collar 
and close cuffs of fur or ostrich feathers are the only 
trimming. Heavy Bedford cords, ribbed velours, 
plisse cloths and other ornate materials are used for 
elegant coats. For general wear cloth capes will be 
chosen. ‘These are made long enough to reach 
below the waist, or else they are in double or triple 
form, with the edges simply stitched by hand. 

For schoolgirls and children, long ulsters with 
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single, double or triple capes will be popular for 
traveling or general wear. ‘These coats are made of 
light cheviots in inconspicuous mixtures, and of 
navy-blue serge. The jauntiest little wraps of this 
kind are of navy-blue serge, with a cape faced with 
crimson satin. ‘The convenient little jackets are 
again shown in reefer and other styles. 
SMALL NOVELTIES. 

There are many fancy veilings imported for spring, 
and the use of the purling thread of guipure lace is 
very often repeated in these veilings, and take the 
place of the familiar dot. The new veilings are 
shown in black and cream white. Constadt veiling 
is a heavy, meshed lace which comes for the popular 
veils which are worn with the large brimmed English 
hat, and cover the face. It comes in cream color, 
black or white. Many old-fashioned laces are re- 
produced for summer use. Point d’ Alencon and 
point applique are now made by machinery in fine 
patterns which rival in delicacy the genuine hand- 
made lace. ‘These laces are found in old French 
patterns of wreath, flower, garland and fluttering 


riband. 
—Helena Rowe. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PRACTICAL SAYINGS. 

Clam shells are good to scrape kettles and frying pans. 

Poor rubbers are the cause of much canned fruit spoiling. 

Old matting may still be serviceable by putting it under 
carpets. 

A lump of sugar saturated with vinegar will cure 
hiccoughs. 

To keep celery firm put it in a tin pan of cold water, 
else it soon becomes limp. 

Salt makes an extra fine tooth powder; it keeps the 
gums hard and rosy and makes the teeth brilliantly white. 

Condensed milk, beaten up with one egg and a little pul- 
verized sugar, will make an excellent filling for cream puff. 

A nice dinner dish is made by cutting off half a head 
of red cabbage, seasoning with pepper, salt and vinegar. 

Use fresh, green grape leaves to place on the top of 
pickles in jars, instead of cloth. Change them occasionally. 

Purchase laundry soap by the box of one hundred 
pounds and keep in a dry, warm place, and it will become 
hard and last much longer. 

A bruise may be prevented from discoloring by imme- 
diately applying hot water, or a little dry starch, moistened 
with cold water, and placed on the bruise. 

For neuralzia make a small muslin bag and fill it with 
salt, heat it hot, and place it against the aching spot; it 
will retain the heat for a long time and will greatly relieve. 

Put a teaspoonful of ammmonia into a quart of water, 
and wash your brushes and combs in this, and the dirt 
and grease will greatly disappear. Rinse well, shake and 
dry. 

The air ina room may be greatly purified by setting a 
pail of water in the room for a few hours. It will absorb 
all the poisonous gases, and the air will be pure and the 
water utterly bad. The colder the water is, the more 
perfectly it will absorb impurities. 


—Joyee. 
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PRACTICAL COOKING. 
Choice Bits from my Cooxbook in Manuscript. 
Mrs. avis’ Corn Bread—(1 00 to leave untried). 
Two cupfuls of buttermilk or sour milk, one cupful of 
molasses, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in one-third 
cupful of water, one teaspoonful of salt, two even cupfuls 
of Indian meal, two even cupfuls of canaille, rye meal, or 
Graham. Beat well together. Grease four baking powder 
cans and pour the above mixture into them. Grease the 
covers and place lightly over the bread. Steam two and 
a half or three hours. After steaming, let the loaves stand 
a few minutes, when they can be lightly shaken out. 
Anna’s Brown Bread. 
One cupful of Indian meal, one cupful of flour, two cup- 
fuls of Graham, one-half cupful of white sugar, one-half 
cupful of molasses, two cupfuls of buttermilk, one tea- 
spoonful of soda. Bake or steam two and one-half hours. 
Brown Bread for Cream ‘1 oast. 
Two cupfuls of Indian meal, one cupful of rye meal or 
Graham, a little salt, two cupfuls of sour milk, one small 
teaspoonful of soda, two tablespoonfuls of molasses. 
Steam in a covered loaf two and one-half hours. When 
cold, cut into rather thick slices and toast on both sides. 
Prepare a cream of milk, thickened a little with flour, 
salted, and enriched with plenty cf butter. Place the hot 
slices of bread in this, remove at once, and pour over the 
whole the remainder of the cream. 
Maria’s Graham Muffins. 
Two cupfuls of sweet milk, one-half cupful of brown 
sugar, one cupful of Graham, two cupfuls of flour in which 
is well mixed two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, a scant 
half-cupful of butter or good drippings, salt, if needed, and 
lastly, one beaten egg. Bake in hot irons in a hot oven. 
Indian Cakes-—A plain delicacy. 
Take cold water, salt; mix vey thin with Indian meal 
which is perfectly sweet. They should be too thin to 
shape when put on a well-greased griddle. Fry, break 
into milk, and eat while hot, or put the thin cakes intoa 
cream gravy and serve as toast. 
Griddie Cakes. 
To each cupful of buttermilk add one tablespoonful of 
shortening, a little salt, a small half-teaspoonful of soda, 
one egg to each two cupfuls of milk, and flour, entire 
wheat flour (or equal parts of both), Indian meal and flour 
in equal proportion, to make a batter that can easily be 
spread on a well-greased griddle. Do not turn until the 
cakes are nearly done. Indian griddle cakes are luscious 
served with cream and sugar. Some use one cupful of 
milk, one cupful of flour, one egg, etc. Very good for 
cream toast if any cold flour or Indian cakes are left, 
Heat and put into good cream, as given in number three. 
Excellent Shortcake, or Meat Pie Crust. 
Rub a scant half-cupful of butter into two cupfuls of 
flour which has previously been sifted with two teaspoon. 
fuls of baking powder. Stir in one scant cupful of milk 
and roll out, handling as little as possible. If for short- 
cake, divide into four parts, roll out, butter two of the 
pieces and place the others above. Bake in a quick oven. 
Separate; spread with sweetened berries, fresh or canned, 
picplant, oranges or peaches which have been cut into 
bits and sweetened well a few hours before putting on the 
crust. Minced chicken or tongue makes a fine shortcake. 
Meat Pe Crust. 
If desired for meat pie, divide the dough into two parts 
(or make double the quantity). Roll out, linea dish, fll 


with seasoned chicken or meat. Roll the other part and 
cover, being sure to make an opening in the crust for the 
gas to escape. 

Scai oped Oys ers and Veal. 

Take one cupful of cooked veal, free from bone and 
gristle, and chop with one cupful of raw oysters—not too 
fine. Grate over the meat a little nutmeg and add a little 
celery salt. Put a layer in an earthen dish, then a layer of 
crushed crackers. Moisten with oyster broth and water, 
milk, or gravy in which is a beaten egg. Dot with bits of 
butter. Then the meat and crackers, as before. Salt, if 
needed. Moisten with more of the liquor, dot with butter. 
Bake from thirty to forty-five minutes. 

Veal Forcemeat—Good serve! as croquette 

One cupful of raw veal chopped fine with one-third of a 
cupful of salt pork (good without the pork), one cupful tine 
cracker crumbs, one tablespoonful of butter, salt, pepper, 
mix well. Make into small flat cakes after moistening 
with a little milk or cream. Rollin egg, oradd a beaten egg 
toallthe ingredients. Fry adelicate brown ina little butter, 
Do not let it fry too fast or the veal will not be cooked. 
Cod Potatoes 

Cold potatoes warmed in a way to make one think them 
fresh: Take whole cold boiled potatoes and boil as if fresh, 
Better if two or three fresh ones are added at the same time 
they are put into the boiling, salted water. Pour off the 
water, dry, and mash with salt, butter and cream or milk. 
Potato and Celery Stew. 

Pare six or eight medium-sized potatoes and cut into 
pieces—about one-inch cubes. Soak in cold water for an 
hour. Wash the stalks of one bunch of celery and cut into 
slices about one-fourth of an inch thick. Slice a small 
onion very fine. Put the celery and onion into one quart 
of boiling. salted water; ten minutes later add t!:e potatoes, 
and cook till the whole is tender—about twenty minutes 
longer. If the water boils out fast, add a little more boiling 
water, taking care not to let the mixture stick. Have ready 
one quart of milk made fof/, but not boiling. Put one 
large tabl>spoonful of butter in a small saucepan and melt, 
adding to it one heaping teaspoonful of flour; mix thor- 
oughly, but do not brown. Stir this into the stew and 
season well with salt and ‘pepper. Remove from the fire, 
add the hot milk, and lastly two well-beaten eggs, stirring 
quickly, so as not to let the eggs curdle. Serve at once 
with the best of oyster crackers. 


—M. Chandler. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DRAINING DISHES. 

NSTEAD of placing dishes in a pan to drain, put 
them in a coarse sieve large enough to hold all 
that are ordinarily used at one meal. The sieve 
can rest in the sink over the open waste pipe. 

When the table dishes are washed, pour over them 
the hot rinsing water, the soapy water having drained 
off. By the time the iron and tinware is washed and 
your cloths washed and hung up, the rinsing water 
will have drained off the dishes, leaving, not only 
those on top, but all clean and perfectly dry. 

If this plan is once tried it will be appreciated by 
every one who has wasted valuable time and been 
subjected to the annoyance of wiping cold wet dishes, 
or else of leaving the dish water to grow cold in order 
to wipe the dishes while they are hot. 

—Nellie Stuart Russell. 
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THE SEAMY SIDE OF MATRIMONY. 
Some Stitches in the Seam. 


OW well I remember that patch- 
work, those two cushions made 
exactly alike from pieces taken 
from grandmother's silk piece- 
bag! How important I felt sit- 
ting, needle in hand, on one side 
of grandmother, while Cousin 

Bertie sewed industriously, sitting on the other. 
How pretty those cushions were, too, exactly alike— 

on the right side. Butalas! for the little sinner whose 
bright pieces fell apart, whose cushion was so soon 
shabby and thrown aside, fit only to point the moral 
that gay colors and a fine pattern are not everything, 
and she who would have her work last must look to 
the seamy side. In all this rude world was there ever 
so pretty a sight as a wedding since that one in Eden, 
so long ago, with angels for witnesses and God to 
pronounce the benediction ? 

But time proves all things. Cruel Time! How the 
twain that should be one flesh, the hearts that should 
be one in purpose and affection, fall apart until youth, 
love and hope gone, those wrecked lives, in the bitter- 
ness of a living death, pronounce marriage a failure ! 
Did they, too, forget the seamy side? So many, many 
seams, dear little bride. So easy, too, for those pretty 
fingers to be careless when the work is all so new. 

This seam of Politeness on which you take a few 
stitches every day. It is such a little seam, yet what 
power those stitches have to make the beauty of a 
true wedding last on into eternity. 

Said an unmarried friend, as we watched the care- 
ful attention with which a young lover wrapped a 
light cloak around the form of his sweetheart, every 
look and gesture showing the service to be a delight, 
“T should like to know how many men, ten years 
married, would, unasked, assist their wives to adjust 
their wraps.” 

I made no reply to my cynical friend, but when, 
a few minutes later, we heard the pretty sweetheart 
say, “ Thank you for alovely evening ; the music has 
been an inspiration,” I smiled wickedly and asked, 
“How many wives, ten years married, show their ap- 
preciation of an evening of pleasure in that way ?” 

The craving of a woman’s heart for loving attention 
is as natural as the need of a rose for rain and sun- 
shine. Yet let it be remembered that as a rose, al- 
though still a rose, would lose half its beauty without 
its perfume, so a wife, be she never so dutiful and 
cumbered about much serving, has lost half her love 
liness if she has laid away her manners with her wed- 
ding gown. 

I cannot see why a woman who was given tact as a 
birthright will ever sell it for that pottage, “ plain 
speaking.” “ How do I look, father?” I once heard 
a lovely old lady ask as she stood dressed for church. 
“Thee always looks well to me,” was the answer, 
“but other folk might like it better were those white 


threads off thy gown.” Show mea lover of twenty 
years whose delicate tact could do better! 

“ Excuse me,” “ Please,” “ Thank you,” little words 
and trifles in themselves, but they are stitches in the 
seam ; little trouble to take them, but oh! the differ- 


ence in the patchwork. 
_—May D. Clark, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
“IN SOME WAY OR OTHER, 
The Lord Will Provide.” 

In a rickety house, ’mid a garden of weeds 
That flourished unhindered to scatter their seeds, 
Where the cobwebs excluded the sweet light of morn, 
A woman sat idly, in garments forlorn ; 
She looked at the holes in the rat-eaten floor, 
And the rags, not too clean, that her little ones wore, 
Then smoothed her torn wrapper and peacefully sighed: 
“In some way or other the Lord will provide.” 


Her husband sat out by the door in the shade, 

With his head on his chair-back contentedly laid, 
While the briars and weeds did his meadows adorn, 
And the grass in his field was outstripping the corn. 
Of rents (in his trousers) there sure was no lack, 

And his coat was just ready to fall from his back, 

But he calmly observed, when these facts he descried : 
“In some way or other the Lord will provide.” 


“In some way or other,” it may be, but sure 

The Lord, although patient and long to endure, 

Can scarce be expected to stall-feed the man 

Who has not the gumption to do what he can; 

And although He bequeaths us the fruits of the land, 
And scatters his bounties on every hand, 

He doesn’t put bread ready made on the shelf, 

But even a chicken must scratch for himself. 


And I think He is far better pleased with the folks 

Who tackle life bravely and cheer it with jokes, 

Who rustle and hustle the journey along, 

And fill up the chinks with a laugh and a song, 

Than with those who so se!emnly sit themselves down, 

In idleness waiting a robe and a crown, 

And piously chant, as they drift with the tide, 

“In some way or other the Lord will provide.” 
—Mortimer C. Brown, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THINGS USEFUL TO KNOW. 

For creaking shoes, oil them at the sides of the soles. 

For chilblains, apply tincture of iodine with a camel’s- 
hair brush. 

Prepared chalk and powdered orris roots make a nice 
tooth powder. 

Wash the hair in hot water and borax, and let it get 
thoroughly dry. 

For eyes that itch, try bathing them in a weak solution 
of weak salt water. 

The plainest food, like potatoes, vegetables and cereals 
is the most fattening. 

When through ironing, wash the irons thoroughly and 
keep them in a dry place. 

Another mouth wash is warm water in which a little 
listerine has been dropped. 

Brushing the teeth with the finest pulverized willow 


charcoal will make them white. 
—EL£lizabeth. 
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OUR FIRST SOCIETY SUPPER. 
With “ Biscuits just out of the Oven.” 


E were two town mice and all 
unlearned in the ways of 
country mice, when we went 
to Foxborough for the sum- 
mer. Fred had been ill and 
the doctor had ordered him 
to have rest and mountain 
> air. The firm had given him 
three months’ leave, and we 
were at our wits’ end to know 
where it was best for us to 
go, when Aunt Belle’s letter 
came in the nick of time. 
She wrote that she had de- 
cided to spend the summer 
in Europe, and wanted to knowif we, as a great favor 
to her, would go to Foxborough and take care of her 
house during her absence. 

Of course we accepted, and we were no sooner 
established there than all the neighborhood called 
upon us, and we found ourselves “in the swim” at 
once. The ladies invited me to join their sewing 
society, and it was at one of these meetings that the 
subject of the first supper came up. 

“Mrs. Read has always been in the habit of giving 
the frst of the season,” some one had said ; and so 
I, being there in Mrs. Read’s place, had felt it my 
duty to offer her house for the supper, as she unques- 
tionably would have done had she been at home. I 
devoutly hoped that my prompt offer would not be 
accepted—but it was. As I knew nothing then of 
Foxborough customs, I thought it very kind when 
Mrs. Gray walked home with me after the meeting, 
and gave me some points. 

“ Usually about a dozen come to supper,” she said, 
“and then the gentlemen drop in afterwards.” 

A dozen to supper, and I was a totally inexperi- 
enced young housekeeper ! 

“ But usually the ladies bring baskets of different 
things, and the hostess only supplies hot biscuits and 
tea,” she added. 

That simplified the matter at once, and when 
Mrs. Gray ended by offering to tell each one what 
to bring, and have it all arranged for me, I readily 
acquiesced, and felt that a heavy weight had been 
lifted from my shoulders. When I told Fred, I saw that 
he did not like the arrangement, but I hastened to 
assure him that it was a Foxborough custom. 

The next day the minister’s wife called, and as she 
was leaving she said, “* Did Mrs. Nelson tell you 
she would supply the biscuits? Well, I know 
she is going to, for I heard her talking about it this 
morning.” 

So when the day appointed came, I had nothing on 
my mind but to make my table, look just as pretty 
as possible, with Aunt Belle’s beautiful china and 
glass, and a profusion of her choicest flowers, and 


to tell old Eliza at what hour I wanted her to make 
the tea. 

Eliza was Aunt Belle’s old servant, and she had 
been the one thorn in my flesh ever since we had 
come to Foxborough. She evidently had but a poor 
opinion of my ability, and was always holding up 
Aunt Belle or some of the neighbors, against me. I 
knew I was small and inexperienced, but she had a way 
of making me appear so perfectly insignificant that 
I had at last rebelled. I did not want to quarrel with 
her, as Aunt Belle cherished her as an “ invaluable 
stand-by, half-servant, half-friend,” but I had ceased 
to consult with her, or to linger in the kitchen for a 
friendly chat; I now just gave her the necessary 
orders, with all the dignity my small stature allowed 
of, and then departed, leaving her to rule supreme. 

And now as I ordered tea for the twelve expected 
guests—unlimited tea, and nothing but tea—her eye- 
brows went up, and up, and up. until I thought they 
were about to disappear among the roots of her iron- 
gray hair. 

“No biscuit? Nomeat? Norelishes? No fruit?” 
with a sniff between every question, though I had 
said that the supper had been arranged ever since 
Tuesday, thanks to kind Mrs. Gray, and that the 
ladies were to supply everything as usual, except the 
tea. Then I withdrew and did not go near the 
kitchen again. 

The afternoon came and the ladies began to arrive, 
but not one as yet had brought a basket, and I was 
growing horribly nervous. Mrs. Gray was among the 
missing, she had been unexpectedly called away, 
some one said, by the illness of her mother. 

I dared not ask about the baskets, but it was early 
yet and I thought they would probably be sent in 
later. At last supper time was at hand, my guests 
had all arrived, and being more numerous than I had 
expected, I hastened out to set the extra places. 

Fred followed me into the dining-room. “How 
pretty the table looks, Dot,” he said approvingly. 

“Yes, but Fred, it is supper-time, and not a basket 
has come; what am J to do?” J said in anguish. 

“What, haven’t azy of them brought anything?” 

“Only Mrs. Brooks ; she brought me this bottle of 
cucumber pickles—for a sample!” 

“ And they told you o¢ to provide?” 

“Yes, I was to provide nothing but the tea.” 

“Well, then, tel! Eliza to bring in the tea,—set 
your pickles in the middle of the table, and usher 
them in—” 

“ But Fred /” 

“Then say ‘ladies, help yourselves to pickles,— 
and do you take milk and sugar in your tea?’” 

I was between laughing and crying when Eliza put 
her head in at the door. ‘“ Are you ready yet, ma’am, 
for me to fetch in the tea?” 

“The tea! O Eliza, isthere anything to eat in the 
house ?” 

A relaxing of the muscles that could hardly be 
called a smile passed over her grim old face, “I 
thought so! Mrs. Read never gave one of them 
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basket suppers, and so I took it upon me to have 
some cold ham and chicken in the house, in case of 
need, and there’s a plenty of berries in the ice box, 
and the biscuits are just out of the oven.” 

I believe I could have hugged the woman for her 
thoughtfulness had there been time. “Oh! bring it 
all in,” I cried joyfully, and I really zever was more 
thankful in my life! 

The supper was a great success, and in the even- 
ing when the gentlemen “dropped in,’ Mr. Gray, 
with some confusion, gave me a note which he con- 
fessed his wife had left for me on Wednesday, and 
which he had quite forgotten,to deliver. Its contents 
were brief, she had merely written a line to explain 
that in consequence of her sudden summons, she 
would be unable to arrange about my supper. 

That, of course, explained the absence of the bas- 
kets, but I have never yet found out why Mrs. Nelson 
failed to bring the promised biscuits. 
—Sudith Spencer. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR BEESWAX. 
STEAMER from China recently brought to 
San Francisco a shipment of vegetable wax, 
carefully wrapped in oil paper and matting, 
valued at one dollar a pound. There were 
six hundred pounds of this particular shipment, which 
was consigned toa silk manufacturing firm on the 
eastern seaboard, to be used in the glazing of their 
goods, taking the place of beeswax, which it is said 
to excel. It is the product of a Chinese insect, which 
has been known and used somewhat for about 250 
years ; it is white and hard, and can be used without 
soiling anything with which it comes in contact, and 
on textile fabrics imparts a fine gloss which endures 
for a long time. It is free from acid, and conse- 
quently cannot injure the fabrics. 

The process used in the culture of this wax- 
producing bug, is peculiar. In the natural state, 
the eggs from which it is propagated are found 
on leaves of a sort of laurel, growing in the Ching 
Chang valley; these are gathered from the leaves, 
made up into paper packages and carried over the 
mountains to another province, the porters employed 
in the business traveling only at night, as the heat of 
day would hatch their peculiar freight prematurely. 
On reaching the highlands the eggs, which are in 
appearance little scales, are unpacked and some 
twenty or thirty, enclosed in a leaf of the wood oil 
tree, are attached to the branches of a species of ash 
peculiar to the mountains of China. The insect is 
hatched in about two weeks, and at an early age 
begins to make himself useful. In the course of three 
months the leaves, twigs and branches in the vicinity 
of the colony are covered on the under side with a 
white coating of wax about one-fourth of an inch in 
thickness. These branches are then severed, the best 
of the wax is removed by hand, and the rest by boiling 
the branches and bugs together, the latter process 


yielding an inferior quality of wax. 7 
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HOME CULTIVATION OF ORIGINAL THOUGHT. 
“ Thought is linked to thought as flame kindles into flame.” 
Madaekabas HE conscientious home maker, 
Lov N~ standing in contemplation of the 
number and magnitude of the 
duties which home making in- 
volves, and seeing the work 
broaden and expand as time and 
thought go on, gives way at times 
to a feeling of discouragement, of 
inability to do in all directions 
the best which might be done. Yet there is no life 
which is not many-sided and whose duties are not far- 
reaching and various, and the living of the “ higher 
life,” be it as a home maker or in some other sphere, 
demands the cultivation of all sides of character in 
the way most symmetrical. And the many writers 
who suggest improvement in the home, have none of 
them written in vain, if they have helped one house- 
hold toward this higher life. 

When we consider the comfort the epicurean en- 
joyment, the beauty, the daintiness, the loveliness 
which architecture, and cookery, and money, and 
taste, and art have brought into the house, it is a sub- 
ject for thankfulness that all over the land are those 
who are lifting up their voices to protest that all these 
are secondary in importance, and, indeed, are often 
antagonistic to the high thinking, which is the grand- 
est element in true home life. 

It is a serious charge, and yet one which observa- 
tion seems to justify, that original thought finds little 
cultivation in the average modern home. Books 
abound, and charming periodicals instruct and amuse 
those of all ages, but constant reading is rather a foe 
than a friend to original thought. It is only the read- 
ing over which one lingers and ponders that awakens 
the new train of ideas, and sets the brain to working 
independently. A part of this deficiency is made up 
by the schools, whose methods of teaching, however 
much they may admit of criticism, were certainly 
never more faithfully adapted to the true cultivation 
of thought. But a deficiency in the home can never 
be fully made up in any way, and what is so lost to 
the children now growing up is lost forever. 

The earlier American, bearing physical discomfort 
and suffering for the sake of keeping his truth of 
character, gathered his children around him and 
taught them—to read? ah! yes, but more than all to 
think, to face from childhood those great and grave 
questions which had left deep furrows on their father’s 
face, and white hair upon their mother’s brow; but 
had also left shining within their eyes a clear and 
steadfast light. The modern American finds little 


time to gather his children around him, and the light 
in his eyes is too often a wavering and uncertain one. 
Home conversation has in it now few of those ele- 
ments which once made conversation an art, and, in- 
deed, in society as well, this art isa lost one. Brilliant, 
witty, sparkling, the conversation may sometimes be ; 
but the sparkle is not often from diamonds of thought. 


As the family gathers together one listens in vain for 
the interchange of ideas, the bright flame of thought 
which should kindle other thought. 

Admitting, then, that this is not as it should be, it 
is for the home maker to find the remedy. It is time 
for the father to lay aside his newspaper, and the 
mother to turn from her imaginary social duties, long 
enough to help the children to learn to think. How 
it shall be done cannot be definitely planned, for each 
must make use of the peculiar nature of the home 
environment to fashion the home thought. And the 
suggestions offered here can be only the means of 
opening to the mind a line of thought which each 
musi adapt to his own needs. 

But, in the way that seems best and most natural, 
children should be taught in the first place observant 
thought, so,that they shall not be as those who hav- 
ing eyes see not, but shall look with intelligent inter- 
est upon 2ll things which surround them. Carefully 
and slowly, by a word here, a question there, lest it 
seem like work and so lose interest, their intelligent 
attention should be turned upon familiar objects, so 
that whether they walk or ride or sit at home they 
shall regard whatever they may see with careful, 
accurate attention. Then they should be taught to 
connect thought with thought. ‘Take up their beau- 
tiful story book, their charming magazine, and read 
them a story, and then do not say to them, ‘* Now run 
away and play,” but carefully draw from them the 
thoughts the story has awakened. 

In such ways will be cultivated in them the habit 
and the power of real thinking, a power and habit 
which they will soon apply to all the questions and 
puzzles which confront their childish minds. 

And then, with the first growth of the power to 
respond to such teaching, children should be taught 
patriotic thought. The Spartan mother, who sent her 
son to battle, bidding him come back wf his shield 
or upon it, was not so noble a type of loyalty as the 
American mother who sent her son to battle with a 
smile on her lip, and the agony of parting in her heart, 
and followed him with her prayers. But the stimulus 
of war is wanting now, and patriotism slumbers, and 
the youth now growing up have not, many of them, 
a strong and living love forcountry. Yet the mother 
and father who fail to teach their children the duties 
and the pride of citizenship have failed in a great part 
of their duty. It has been somewhere said that the 
best and most successful teacher of patriotism is the 
one who not only feaches but preaches love for country. 
Let all be taught, boys and girls together, to feel the 
strongest interest in all the affairs of their country 
which they can even partially understand. Fill their 
minds with the desire and hope that they may one 
day be such citizens as shall help their country in 
some great need. And asa result we shall have, by 
and by, men whose aim is wot to “keep out of poli- 
tics,” but to exercise, to the fullest degree, the rights 
and privileges of citizenship, and we shall have 
women who have no morbid hungering after mascu- 
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line prerogatives, but a high idea of their own pe- 
culiar power and influence. 

So far, at least, every home maker will be able to 
follow in helping the children to think, but the next 
step is a longer one and involves much more. For, in 
order to develop the best there is in the fresh young 
minds, they should be taught fvefica/ thought. Here 
there will be limitations in the power of the teacher— 
the home maker—because, alas! there are not a few 
to whom the word poetry has not its true significance 
—who do not know that when we ask “What is 
Poetry?” the answer is, “Poetry is Truth.” The 
poet is listened to indulgently, if unthinkingly, and is 
often generously applauded, but the spirit of poetry 
is not abroad in the land. Wecombat vigorously any 
tendency in our children to what we call dreaminess 
or impractibility, scarcely thinking that there is a wise 
direction which will make this tendency a beautiful 
gift. The dew of fine interpretation rests less and 
less often upon the mind unless it is crystalized each 
time into actual thought, and the ideal training for 
the young is the one which teaches them to so turn 
the instinct and the feeling into thought. 

So wisely may they be led and instructed in this. 
direction that sometime they will see all Nature with 
eyes that look out from the soul,—so shall the moun- 
tains speak to them of strength, the running rivers of 
gladness, and the dainty “primrose by the river’s. 
brim” have fine significance. Do not be afraid of 
the word poetry. What will it be to your shy, awk- 
ward boy, who suffers from his shyness, if he can 
forget himself and others in his keen appreciation of 
the world’s loveliness, or his strong admiration of the 
world’s heroes! What will it be to your girl when by 
and by she stands on the borderland of womanhood, 
that she shall have learned to know the difference 
between sentiment and sentimentality! The train- 
ing which most truly develops poetical thought can- 
not fail to develop also the highest type of character. 

But last of all, and first of all and always, children 
should be taught reverent religious thought — not 
theology or dogma; not even, necessarily, creed or 
catechism, but the constant uplifting of the mind to 
the power in whose hand lie the keys of the uni- 
verse ; not only the understanding that all things are 
controlled by this power and without it was not any- 
thing made that has been made, but a reverent 
recognition, growing and expanding as the child’s 
mind grows and expands, of this Divinity in all 
beauty and all nobility, in all nature and all achieve- 
ment of mind or spirit. A child so trained will find, 
as youth and manhood come to him, that for him 
earth is truly “crammed with heaven and every com- 
mon bush afire with God.” 

To direct thought in all of these directions is not a 
herculean task, for they are all more or less inde- 
pendent and involve each other. For pariotism is 
the poetry of feeling toward the native land, and 
Poetry is Truth, and Truth is God. 


—A. W. MceM. 
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The Kitchen 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ORANGE MARMALADE, 


T this season when the usual fruit preserves 
have been used several months, the house- 
keeper is apt to wish for “something new” 
in the way of sweet meats that will be more 

tempting to the somewhat tired palate. Let her make 
some orange marmalade, and she will surely find it 
an acceptable change, and at a very low cost. Six 
oranges at thirty-five cents per dozen, four lemons 
at thirty cents, and ten pounds of sugar for forty- 
five cents, will amount to seventy-three cents, 
and will make twenty jelly glasses of marmalade 
at a cost of about three and one-half cents per 
glass. It is not quite so bitter, nor is it so solid 
as the Dundee marmalade which sells at twenty 
cents per half-pint jar, but to the ordinary taste it is 
more acceptable. 


Orange Marmalade. 

Take six large oranges, and the skin (only) of four 
lemons (reserving the pulp and juice of lemons), and just 
covering and keeping covered with water; boil slowly for 
two hours; at the end of that time take them out, and boil 
the water down to one quart; when cool, remove all seed, 
and chop fine the oranges, lemon skin and pulp, and _ boil 
with the quart of water and ten pounds of granulated 
sugar thirty minutes. Be careful not to ailow it to burn, 
as so much sugar is apt todo. When cool. pour it into 
jelly glasses. If it is desired to have it more solid or firm, 
soak one box of Coxe’s gelatine in the cold water to be 
used, for an hour before placing on the stove. 


DISHES FOR TEA. 


The following dishes may be used for tea or lunch, 
some of them being réchaufes : 


Baked Sweet or Irish Potatoes 
Are labor-saving and very palatable. 


Hash on Toast. 

A piece of veal or lamb(chopped fine), and a small 
amount of soup stock, or even water and butter added, 
thickened a little, heated thoroughly, and poured over 
some slices of evenly-toasted bread makes a nice dish. 
All such dishes, of course, must be “seasoned to taste,” 
and it is unnecessary to repeat such directions in every 
short recipe. 


Sago Cheese 
Served in the same way is also nice. 


Turpot, 

Separate the bones from cold fish, and take a cupful of 
milk, in which boil two moderate-sized slices of onion; 
remove the onion, and thicken with butter and flour rubbed 
together ; season with pepper, salt and nutmeg. and, if at 
hand, a sprig of parsley (chopped five); let this all boil, 
stirring it until the lumps of thickening disappear; then 
put some of the fish ina dish, and pour some of the sauce 
over it, alternating until the dish is full. Over the top 
grate some stale bread, sprinkle a little salt, and put a few 
small pieces of butter. Bake twenty minutes, and serve in 
the baking dish. If needed, this may be prepared in the 


morning and not baked until just before the time at which 
it is to be served. , 
—J.C. S. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
CAKE AND CANDY. 
Almond Cake. 

One cupful of butter, two and one-half cupfuls of sugar, 
one cupful of milk, four cupfuls of flour, three teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, two teaspoonfuls of almond, and 
the whites of eight eggs. Makes two sheets and is very 
delicate. 

Vanilla Cake. 

Take one-third of a cupful of butter, three-fourths of a 
cupful of sugar, one cupful of flour, the yolks of four eggs 
and one whole egg, four tablespoonfuls of milk, one and 
one-fourth teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla. Makes one sheet. 

White Fruit Cake. 

Take one and one-half cupfuls of butter, two cupfuls of 
sugar, one cupful of milk, five cupfuls of flour, three eggs, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, three-fourths of a 
nutmeg. two cupfuls of raisins, one-half pound of citron, 
one cupful of currants. 

Bake two hours, with a slow fire. This makes two good- 
sized loaves, or one large and two small ones. It is moist 
after a few days, and should not be cut under a week, as 
age improves it. 

Nut Cake. 

Take a good cupful of meat from shellbarks, and chop 
them rather fine. Cream one-half cupful of butter, add 
one cupful of sugar, two eggs, one-half cupful of milk and 
water, two cupfuls of flour, one and three-fourths tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, one cupful of Sultana raisins. 
For frosting, take a plain white frosting, and stir in a 
little of the chopped nuts—the nuts and raisins give a very 
nice change used together in the cake. 

Chocolate Sherbet Candy. 

Three cupfuls of granulated sugar, two-thirds of a cup- 
ful of milk, one-half cupful of cocoa, a tablespoonful of 
butter. Boil slowly, and in about twenty minutes try on a 
cold dish; if it shows signs of sugaring, remove and pour 
into pans. This to be right, is not brittle, but of a soft, 
creamy consistency which can be cut into squares. 

Nice Molasses Candy. 

Take three-fourths of a cupful each of molasses, milk 
and sugar, one-half cupful of butter (good measure). Boil 
until brittle, and pour into two buttered pams. 

Butter Taffy. 

Take one cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of butter 
and three-fourths of a cupful of water. 
Taffy. 

One cupful of sugar, one cupful of molasses, one-half 
cupful of butter. 
Caramels. 

Four ounces of chocolate, two cupfuls of sugar, one 
cupful of molasses, one-half cupful of milk, and butter 
the size of an egg. 

Butter Taffy. 

Two cupfuls of sugar, four tablespoonfuls of water, two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, butter the size of an egg. 
Watch carefully, try as soon as it turns brown at the edge. 
Do not stir. 

Molasses Candy. 

Put a tablespoonful of butter into a spider and let it 

melt. See that the spider is well buttered. Take one 
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cupful of molasses, one cupful of sugar, one-fourth of a 
cupful of vinegar. Stir well; when done pull it round, but 
do not lap it. 

Vanilla Taffy. 

Take one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of 
molasses, two-thirds of acupful of butter, one cupful of 
milk, two tablespoonfuls of vanilla. 

Vinegar Candy. 

One cupful of sugar, one cupful of vinegar, one-third of 
a cupful of water. Donot stir; boil twenty minutes. Pull 
when cold. 

Butter Scotch. 

Take three cupfuls of brown sugar, three-fourths of a 
cupful of butter, six tablespoonfuls of molassss, four table- 
spoonfuls of water, and the same of vinegar. Very nice. 


—C. S. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
CROQUETTES. 

There is no more satisfactory addition to a menu 
than well-made croquettes, but the hard, dry balls 
that sometimes masquerade under that name are not 
the kind referred to. 

I remember on_e at a wedding reception, where an 
experienced caterer from a large city furnished the 
supper, that I saw alady vainly endeavoring to eat a 
croquette. She tried to break it with her fork. It 
was so hard that it only rolled around on the plate, 
and would not be crushed, finally she jabbed into it, 
only to discover, not only that it would not break, 
but also that the fork refused to come out. 

Real croquettes are a delicate golden brown and 
quite crisp on the outside, and within soft and creamy. 
There is no better way of using cold meat that is left 
over than by making croquettes, but they are so 
delicious that they are certainly deserving of fresh 
material occasionally. The foundation of all cro- 
quettes, that which binds the materials together, is a 
roux or cream sauce made as follows : 

Croquettes. 

In a granite ware or porcelain-lined saucepan put a 
lump of butter the size of an egg. Put the saucepan on 
the stove, and when the butter begins to boil stir in one 
even tablespoonful of sifted flour. Having stirred tis 
until smooth, thin with one-half pint of milk, or stock if 
you have it. Season with salt and red pepper to taste. 
When the flour is entirely cooked, and the vowx is per- 
fectly smooth, take it off the stove and stir into it one 
pint of finely-chopped veal, chicken, or any other meat or 
fish which you desire to use, into which has been put one- 
half teaspoonful each of grated onion and chopped 
parsley, if you like the flavor. The meat or fish must have 
been cooked beforehand, and if it be prepared especially 
for the croquettes, it is better for chicken or veal either to 
steam it or boil in a very little water, being careful to 
save the stock. 

After having mixed the v~owx and the meat, turn it out 
on a greased platter, and put it in a cool place until it 
is entirely cold, otherwise it would be impossible to mould 
it, for the rowx is very soft and creamy when warm, but 
stiffens when it is cold. 

Have ready one-half pint of sifted cracker crumbs and 
two eggs (well beaten), and seasoned with pepper and salt. 
It is just as well to use the whole eggs instead of merely 
the yolks. Put the cracker crumbs in one flat pan, and the 


eggs in another. Everything being ready, take a table- 
spoonful of the meat and roll it into as smooth a cylin- 
drical shape as it is possible for you todo. Use a knife, 
rolling the croquettes into shape with it. Roll it into 
the cracker crumbs, then into the beaten egg, and lastly 
into the cracker crumbs again. This order must be care- 
fully followed. Continue this process until all the ma- 
terial is used. Just here let me say that very often the 
prettiest looking croquettes are the hardest inside. It 
is very difficult to make croquettes creamy and at the 
same time to have the edges of the cylinders very sharp. 
If it is time for the croquettes to be served, put them 
into a wire basket and fry to a delicate golden brown in 
boiling lard. There must be enough lard to cover the 
croquettes. Serve hot, on a platter garnished with parsley. 

Chicken croquettes are improved by the addition of 
mushrooms, using about four times as much chicken as 
mushrooms. 


There is nothing nicer for the fish course of a 
luncheon than fish croquettes. These are made 
exactly as above. Any fish of firm texture will do to 
make them of. Boil the fish for twenty minutes 
in salted water to which a small cupful of vinegar has 
been added, and when cold pick from the bones. 

If croquettes are needed in quantity for a party or 
other entertainment they may be fried the day be- 
fore. Keep in the ice box until needed, and then 
place in pans on white or manilla paper, and heat in 
a hot oven. The paper is to absorb the grease. 
Though, if the croquettes are well cooked, very little, 
if any, will adhere to them. 

It is unnecessary to give a number of different 
recipes for croquettes, as these directions will apply 


to almost every kind. 
—Marguerite Shutt. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TWO OLD VIRGINIA RECIPES. 
Brock Biscuit. 

One cupful of warm, mashed potato, one cupful of 
melted butter or lard, one cupful of yeast, one egg (beaten 
light), and one and one-half pints of flour. If intended 
for tea, set to rise about 11a.m. Bake in gem pans, muf- 
fin rings or “ shapes.” 

Lenten Gingerbread. 

One large cupful of molasses, one-half cupful of butter 
or lard; put these in a pan upon the stove until melted or 
thoroughly warmed; then add one egg (lightly beaten), 
one-half cupful of sweet or sour milk, one teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in the batter or in a little boiling water; 
if sweet milk is used, one tablespoonful of ginger, one pint 
of flour, and beat all together thoroughly. Pour the mix- 
ture into a greased baking pan, and bake in a moderate 
oven. This cake goes nicely after dinner on fast days 
with a cupful of chocolate or coffee, is conveniently made, 
and it is equally good with sweet or sour milk. 


—Mrs. J. W.B. 


TO HARDEN GLASS. 


Put dishes, tumblers and other glass articles into a 
kettle ; cover them entirely with cold water, and put the 
kettle where it will soon boil. When it has boiled a few 
minutes, set it aside, covered close. When the water is 
cold, take out the glass. This process will harden the 
articles so that they will not be so easily broken. 
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Jhe Gozy Gorner. 


We have several contributions for our “ Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any depart- 
ment of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name 
and address of the writer. 


WHO CAN GUESS IT? 


Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

The “ Old Riddle,’’ No. 311, called out answers from so 
many of the wiser ones that I venture to send another 
unsolved puzzle, with the hope ot learning the answer to 
this also: 

I was before the world begun, 

Before the earth, before the sun; 
Before the moon was made to light 
With brighter beams, the starry night. 
I’m at the bottom of the sea, 

And I am in immensity. 

The daily motion of the earth 

Dispels and also gives me birth. 

You cannot see me if you try. 

Such is my whole; but for one part, 
You'll find in taste I’m rather tart. 
Now I become the abode of men, 
And now for groveling beasts a pen. 

I am a man who lives by drinking, 
Anon, I keep a weight from sinking ; 
To take me, folks go far and near ; 

I am what children like to hear; 

I am a shining star on high, 

And I’m it’s pathway through the sky. 
My strength’s o’er power, both iron and steel; 
Yet oft I'm left behind a wheel. 

I’m made to represent a head, 

I’m found in every loaf of bread. 
Such are the many forms I take, 

You cannot count all I can make. 

Yet after all, so strange am I, 

Soon as you know me, then I die. 


EFFINGHAM, ILL. Mrs. E. B. 


THAT POTATO YEAST. 


Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

In the February number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, top 
of page 92, “A Subscriber from Windsor, Mo.,’’ speaks 
of potato yeast as being “too indefinite.” Why is this? 
I made bread from the same recipe, the day I received the 
July number containing it. I placed Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING before me on the table, and followed exactly as writ- 
ten, using home-made hop yeast to start with. I have 
made regularly from that recipe, and the yeast is always 
splendid, as is the bread made with it. The recipe can be 
relied on, for I do not pretend to be ‘‘ the best of house- 
keepers,” and if I can succeed, anyone else can. 

A SUBSCRIBER FROM NEW JERSEY. 

LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 


“REALLY GOOD” BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 
Inthe February number of your magazine “ B. H. P.”’ 
asks for a really good and tried recipe for making buck- 


wheat cakes. Here is one which we consider, after trying 
many others, ** really good”: Two cupfuls of buckwheat, 
one cupful of flour, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one 
scant tablespoonful of molasses, one-fourth of a cake of 
compressed yeast dissolved in a cupful of warm water ; add 
enough warm water to make a good drop batter, beat very 
thoroughtly and put in a warm place to rise over night. 
In the morning add a saltspoonful of soda sifted, and beat 
again, then fry. 

These cakes are always light and tender, and served 
with maple sirup are simply delicious. A word about 
maple sirup may be apropos. We buy in the spring 
a pailful of sugar—the “first run” is the best—and 
then melt as desired, as the bottled sirup is a horrible 
delusion. KaAPE Kop. 

PLYMOUTH, Mass. 


QUOTATION IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In the answers to the puzzle of the “ Poets’ Reception,” 
No. 1, givenin the February issue, I noticed the source of 
the quotation No. 8, “ But, Dick, her eyes so guard her 
face,”’ etc., was given, but the author was “ unidentified 
up to date.” Permit me, an interested reader of your 
magazine, and one who endeavored to attend the 
“ Poets’ Reception,” to supply the deficiency. The 
quotation is from an old poem entitled, “A Ballad on 
a Wedding,” by Sir John Suckling (1609-1641). There 
is no magazine that I find more enjoyable than Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. G.S. D.C. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


POEM IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of Good HOvuSsEKEEPING: 

I notice in the February number of your magazine, 
among the “ Fugitive Verse,’’ the words of a song called, 
“ Driven From Home,” and it was signed ‘* Unidentified.” 
I have this same song among some old music, and the 
title-page says, “Written and composed by Will S. 
Hays,” which I should suppose meant that the words as 
well as music were written by him. I enjoy every depart- 
ment of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. Mrs. W. F. K. 

NEWTONVILLE, MAss. 


MUST BE KEPT ON ICE. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Mrs. “J. H. C.,” Providence, R. I.,will find good isinglass 
does not require so much water to dissolve it as gelatine. 
It must be used to make the cream firm, and should be 
very well beaten into it. Perhaps her maid may like 
cream in her tea, and substitute a little milk in place of it. 
Another thing is it #zzs¢ be kept on zce till time to serve, 
and that will keep it from moistening the lady’s-fingers. I 
really hope she will be successful. Mrs. E. L. H. 

St. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


AUTHOR’S NAME WANTED. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will you please ask, in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, who is 
the author of the following lines? 
“ Ask her, if when storms are long, 
She can sing a cheerful song ? 
When the rude winds rock the tree, 
If she'll closer cling to thee?” 


MINNESOTA. A SUBSCRIBER. 
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Home Gorrespondence. 


CLUB LIFE AND HOME LIFE—HOME LIFE OR 
CLUB LIFE. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? 

[We have Clubs and Clubs—Men’s Clubs, Women’s 
Clubs, Social Clubs, Church Clubs, Political Clubs, Boys’ 
Clubs, Girls’ Clubs, Temperance Clubs, Drinking Clubs, 
Eating Clubs and so on, to the end of a long chapter of 
increasing publicly-private organizations, until a keen ob 
server of modern worldly ways cries out against this whole- 
sale withdrawal from the active home-life field of its best, 
in fact, its only reliable support and maintenance, robbing 
the home of its vital body and breath elements. 
connection, this quiet observer of what is going on in the 
whirlpool of modern life, asks space in Goop HousE- 
KEEPING in which to make two inquiries: First, “* Are we 
not being ‘clubbed to death?’” And second, * If so, is 
there not a better, nobler and more satisfactory way of 
dying ?”"—£ditor of Good HOUSEKEEPING.] 


In this 


Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Ciubbed to Death. 

REASON CRIES OUT AND COMMON SENSE REPEATS, “ WHY 
THE CLUB?” 

The baths of heathen Pompeii were the resorts of the 
luxury-loving people who perished by the fearful upheaval 
of Vesuvius, and civilized and Christian society of the 
nineteenth century seems bent upon bringing down upon 
its head a visitation of some kind, perhaps less destructive 
to human life, but who shall say less injurious to the social 
condition of the next or even the present generation? We 
are becoming:literally clubbed to death. 

What excuse has the club for being? Who can think of 
a club woman without associating her face with a bonnet? 
There is no homely look about her; she seems to have 
been born with her bonnet on, and one would think she 
had never been in her home long enough to divest herself 
of that bit of velvet and lace, always associated in our 
minds with the street, the lecture, church or theater. Pre- 
vious to the time when clubs had become a mania with 
men and women, this same woman was first and foremost 
in all organized public work, in fact she delighted in noth- 
ing so thoroughly as organization. Even her children 
were organized into a band of *‘ ready reapers,” or some- 
thing as suggestive of willing workers, but those of her 
family who did not develop into priggish preachers re- 
belled against being organized, and joined a “go and come 
when and how you please ™ club which was shortly dis- 
organized by the police. But the club came in time to 
save our woman of supreme executive ability, for upon 
its management she might lavish her talent. 

To know a charming woman in her own home, the one 
place which speaks to us of her tastes in every direction— 
could a club acquaintance compare with it? Does not her 
drawing-room, her sitting-room (for most good housekeep- 
ers concede that the sitting-room has a place in the house), 
even her hall, tell us something of the woman’s character, 
her thoughts? And is it not the personality of the woman 
herself that attracts, that tempts us to leave our own snug 
rooms? In her home, surrounded by those nearest her 
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will, we are all Tories when applying the word to a woman 
ministering to her own household.) But at the club! 
There is only half of the woman, the more meagre half, 
just as the man at his club brings with him only his stingy, 
selfish self. How all-sufficient he seems, or endeavors to; 
yes, and sometimes he is,—so much the worse for him and 
all who have to do with him. ‘‘ He is a popular man, be- 
longs to all the crack clubs in town,” is often said of a 
man who exists upon and merely for excitement; who 
looks upon a life void of responsibility, a life of ease, as 
that which, once attained, all is well. The very manner of 
buttoning his overcoat bespeaks his narrow, selfish vision. 

It may be of moment that a number of women discuss 
the management of husbands at their club, but the prob- 
ability is that the men who require the greatest amount of 
managing are not worth the waste of brain matter ex- 
pended in said management, and the woman who feels 
called upon to manage most forcibly has, no doubt, found 
herself possessed of that least desirable of all appendages, 
a nonentity of a husband. 

Here is a man with a beautiful home and all that the 
word implies; socially, his wife compares favorably with 
other women; she is devoted to her children; her home is 
uppermost in her thoughts, for there she welcomes all that 
are nearest and dearest. Does she form an obstacle to her 
husband's entertaining ? Would not his friends feel hon- 
ored to meet her there, partake of her hospitality with that 
of her husband? What about a well-ordered home should 
detract from the enjoyment of an hour spent there ? 

On the same street, only a short distance away, is a 
bright woman; her friends meet her at the club. Does 
her husband, a man who finds more comfort and peace 
in his home than in any other spot, prove a barrier to 
sociability ? 

The woman’s club! At the name, a row of mirth-loving 
imps appear, their sides shaking with laughter, eyes beam- 
ing with amusement, cheeks bulging out with pent-up 
laughs. Then the air seems filled with their fiendish little 
“ha! ha! hahs!” 

The city, degenerated from the city of homes to the city 
of clubs. has gone down lamentably; there is an unwhole- 
some influence at work among its blocks, about its tiled 
fireplaces, hidden away behind the heavy portieres, lurking 
beneath soft rugs and peeping out from behind paintings 
and etchings. And what is the name of this influence? 
Dissatisfaction with home and home surroundings? Let 
us think about it before we are clubbed to death, for there 
may be a better way of dying. APRIORI. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


USEFUL HOUSEHOLD SUGGESTIONS. 

When sponge cake gets dry it is very nice cut in thin 
slices and toasted. 

Before frying raw potatoes, slice them and let them lay 
in cold water for an hour. 

If boiled potatoes are done a little too soon, place a 
towel over the kettle, instead of the cover. 

Chamois may be cleaned by washing in tepid water, to 
which has been added a little ammonia; rinse and stretch; 
dry in the shade. 

Save all the bread scraps, dry them, and crush them 
with the rolling pin and place in cans for future use; they 
are nice for puddings, croquettes, tomatoes, etc. 
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. 
Notable Nothings. 
Midnight Oil or Midnight Sieep. 

Physiological resources, although they are very elastic 
within limits, yet have limits which are sharply defined. 
There is no overstepping of the limit which is more danger- 
ous than that of doing work which curtails sleep. Sound 
and sufficient sleep is the most indispensable of all the 
conditions of a sound and efficient brain. The miseries 
alone of the sleepless man are creditors which the most 
stoical may dread; his incapacities are such that great 
work and great success are generally as hopeless for him 
as the possibility of riding through the air without a 
balloon or wings. Ten years of such sleeplessness as 
some men have endured would cure the most ardent 
medical enthusiast in the world of his passion for the 
midnight oil. The greatest and highest success in life 
is achieved, like the winning of a long race, by him who 
has the greatest staying power. What is the best of all 
the possible kinds of brain for a man who has to follow 
throughout his life an intellectual calling like that of the 
higher walks of medicine? It is a brain that is at once 
clear and strong. Undue and prolonged mental exertion 
in the student period may give great clearness of intellect ; 
possibly even an abnormal clearness; but it can never 
give strength. Clearness without strength can no more 
win in the long and arduous race of life than speed with- 
out staying power can win in a foot race of ten miles. 
Unintelligent and impulsive medical professors—and there 
are many such—may urge men to competition for the 
highest college honors, even at the risk of a total break- 
down in brain and body. Such professors are among the 
worst enemies young men could have, and they are among 
the worst enemies the medical school and the medical 
profession can have. What the medical profession de- 
mands is men of clear and strong intellect, full of prac- 
tical resources, not mere dilettanti speculators in incom- 
prehensible medical hypotheses. The day is the time for 
work; the night for sleep; sleep sound, quiet, and peace- 
ful as death.—The Hospital. 


Sponging Goods. 

There are very few woolen goods, if any, that are not 
improved by sponging. Colored henriettas and many 
other colored goods spot with water grievously if they 
are made up before they are sponged. This is a trifling 
matter if one employs a professional sponger. 

In many shops in interior cities where dry goods are 
sold they will send the goods purchased over the counters 
to the “ sponger,” charging only the modest sum of four 
cents a yard, and there are established ‘‘ spongers”’ in 
these cities who doa remunerative business and charge 
no higher price when the goods are sent tothem. Ponge 
silks and most India silks keep their color better for 
being put through the sponger’s hands. 

When India silks fade on exposure to the light, it is a 
good plan to test them by burning some of the ravel- 
ing. Silk being an animal fiber crisps with a slight odor 
like wool and does not burn with a bright blaze like 
jute or hemp or cotton. It is impossible to set pure 
silk goods in a blaze, but the other materials are very in- 
flamable. Burn some of the raveling of these gowns 
which refuse to retain their color, and judge what they 
are largely composed of. Ramie is sometimes a polite 


name for jute, a fibre that may be known by one charac- 


‘teristic—it cannot be dyed to retain color. 


There are not only silks thus adulterated, but body 
Brussels carpet in market composed wholly of jute. These 
carpets are retailed cheeply, but the merchant who deals 
in them would not dare expose his goods in his shop 
windows for a day lest they fade. The art of mixing 
ramie, jute and other adulterants in silk has been carried 
on in this country with wonderful success. The adultera- 
tion of silk goods enables people to make a great show for 
little money.—New York Tribune. 


Keeping House In London. 

An American taking a house in London will learn that 
she will have to keep more servants in the old country 
than in thenew. These servants are trained, and one who 
is willing to engage to do many things is usually willing 
to take such a position because she is incompetent in 
everything. A small family there would keep a cook, a 
chambermaid and a waitress. The washing would be 
put out, and a charweman would be called in once a week 
to help with the general cleaning and clearing up. A very 
good cook can be had for one hundred dollars a year, 
a chambermaid tor sixty dollars, and a smart waitress for 
eighty dollars. The charwoman will be paid two shillings, 
or fifty cents a day, and given her beer and food. The 
washing for such a family will cost from three to four 
dollars a week. In America such a family would have 
two women—one a cook, who would also wash and iron, 
and another as chambermaid and waitress. The servants 
we have here do more, but they do it more roughly, and 
are totally deficient in that silent subservience which 
makes the trained English domestic perform the usual 
household duties with automatic celerity. Generally, you 
have to have a greater number of servants there than 
here, but wages are less, and the feeding costs less. There 
the servants do not expect to eat just what is provided for 
the family. Not at all. When the marketing is done 
special things are bought for the servants, and they have 
a table for their own, the meals being served ata different 
hour, and the quality of food very much less in cost. 
They eat very little meat, most of it salt; the cheapest 
kind of fish, and then they have potatoes and greens and 
puddings with treacle; and they are provided with beer, 
unless in engaging servants it is stipulated that the en- 
gagement is *‘ without Gilmer Speed. 


Housework. 

A woman cannot work at dressmaking, tailoring, or any 
other sedentary employment, ten hours a day, year in and 
out, without enfeebling her constitution, impairing her eye- 
sight, and bringing on a complication of complaints; but 
she can sweep, cook, wash, and do the duties of a well- 
ordered house, with modern arrangements, and grow 
healthier every year. The times in New England when 
all women did housework a part of every day were the 
times when all women were healthy. At present, the 
heritage of vigorous muscles, firin nerves, strong backs, 
and cheerful physical life has gone from American women, 
and is taken up by Irish womer. A thrifty young man I 
have lately heard of married a rosy young Irish girl, quite 
to the horror of his mother and sisters, but defended him- 
self by the following very conclusive logic: “If I marry 
an American girl, I must have an Irish girl to take care of 
her, and I cannot afford to support both.”—Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 
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Quiet Hours wm 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


321.—A GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 

There has not thus far appeared in the “ Quiet Hours ” de- 
partment a puzzle in which the whole family can participate 
with the mutual interest, satisfaction and zest that is sure to 
obtain in the “Geographical Puzzle.” The school children 
will be particularly alert and ready with answers. 

The rows of periods stand for names to be supplied (the 
periods a uniform distance apart indicate the number of letters 
in each word), which the phrases in brackets partially locate. 
The dashes (-) simply indicate separation of words, as in Nos. 
(20), (21), etc. When the required words have been supplied, 
they will complete a prettily reading description of an imagi- 
nary notable society event. First read the rules on the following 
page, then let the “ guessing” and “ hunting” go on. When the 
list is complete, promptly mail it to the publishers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. Competition for the Prizes is open to any one. 
A SOCIETY'S GRAND REVEL. 


One G)...25 {lake between Canada and the United States] 
day in (2)..... {town in Cambridge county, England] our 
Er ee {islands in the South Pacific] decided to (4) 
ee {county in Alabama] its (5)........ [islands 
in the South Pacific ocean] members and numerous guests for 
{branch of the Missouri river] (7) ..... {Russian 


city on the Gulf of Finland]. (8)... . [river in Siberia] (9) 
... [mountain in Asia Minor] (10) . . . [mountain in western 
Massachusetts] and (11) .... [county in Texas] were ap- 
pointed a committee on invitations, and decided to include fa- 
mous people of all ages. Among them were several of our 
presidents, {one of the States of the Union] 
leading, followed by (13)......... {city in Missouri] (14) 
[city in Mississippi], (15)....... [city in Wis- 
consin), {city in Nebraska], (17)..... {county 
in eastern Dakota], (18)........ [bay off the Alaskan 
coast] and many others. Royalty was represented by (19) 
{an island of the Malay archipelago], (21)...... a ee 
[island in the Gulf of St. Lawrence], (22)........ Batic 
[county in southern Virginia] ; (23)........ [city of Italy], 
{city in southern Australia] and (25)...... 
[city of Montana], each of the three (26)........ 
[islands in the North Pacific ocean] ; also (27)....-...... 
[county in Virginia],(28)..... {river in Virginia],(z9)..... 
{northern part of a region in the Arctic ocean] and 
and Vancouver Island]. 

[city of New Jersey] was attended 
ere [city in North Carolina] and (33)..... 
[county in England], while (34)....... {river in Massachu- 
setts], (35) [British American cape], the 
{county in northern Virginia] and good 
Queen (37)... [Massachusetts cape] sat close together. 
There were several noted statesmen present—Patrick (38) 
{county in southern Virginia], (39) ....... [townin 
Worcester county, Mass.] (40)........ {town in Norfolk 
county, Mass.), (41)... {city in Tippicanoe county, 
{river in British America]. From 
remote antiquity came (43)....... {islands in the South 
Pacific ocean), (44)......- {town in Ontario county, N. Y.], 


Re ee {winter resort in Florida] and Pope 
CO diene {city in Michigan]. Then there was the Duke 
{town in Shropshire, England], (48) 
{town in Lancaster county, England], (49) ........ 
[city in Missouri], the Earl of (50)....... {town in Kent 
county, England], (51)........ [capital of Ohio], (52) 
ash ae {large river in New York state] and (53) ...... 
[city near Boston]. Among the //tterateurs were (54) ...... 
{city in northeastern Massachusetts], (55)...... {town in 
Kent county, England] and (56).......... {town in Wilt- 
shire, England]. The most beautiful ladies present were the 
{prominent Ohio city] and the Prima 
po ere [western state of the Union]. (59). . 
{one of the Cape Verd islands] was invited, but 
pleaded pressing business, as the holidays approached, which 
prevented his appearance before the evening of December 24. 


ere {county seat of an eastern Massachusetts 
county], Gz)... .... [capital of a New England state] and 
ee ee {islands in the Pacific ocean] arranged the 
menu, which was as follows: 
[Long Island bay] on the half-shell. 
SOUPS. 
(town in Belgium.] 
{city in Richelieu county, Canada.] 
FISH. 


(66) . . . [Massachusetts cape.] (67) .... [peak in Colorado.] 
(68) .... [island inthe Firth of Forth, Scotland.] 
(district of France.] 
{town in Northumberland county, Penn.] 
{the plural of islands southwest of California.] 
ROAST. 
(European country.) (73) .... [river in Tennessee.] 
See [town of Roumania] Punch. 
GAME. 
{city in western New York state.] 
(77) .. . [creekinOregon.] (78) ..... {mountain in Colorado.] 
(79) .... [river emptying into Great Salt Lake.] 
COLD MEATS. 
(80) . . . [ancient name of Africa.] 
{branch of Yellowstone river.] 
ENTREES. 
ae {city on north coast of Sicily.] 
(plural of islands northwest of Africa] soft shelled. 
er {city of Germany] steaks. 
(85) . . . . [branch of the Alleghany river] steaks. 
VEGETABLES. 
eee {river in northern Vermont.] 
(87) .... [valley in Arizona.] 
(88) .. . . [county and lake in Minnesota.] 
SALAD. 
{river in Idaho] served with (Qo) ...... (mount near 
Jerusalem.] 
DESSERT. 
ere {a territory] pudding, baked. 
ere [island at east end of Long Island Sound] pudding. 
er (plural of a county in Vermont.] 
GO «nse {plural of a town in western New Hampshire.] 

OP cicnwes (plural of a town in Fairfield county, Ohio.] 
{plural of a town in Sullivan County, Pa.] 
{capital of Ceylon.] 

{capital of Venezuela] with 
(99) .... [city in north of Holland] cheese. 

DRINKS. 
{county in Alabama.] (101)...... (town in France.} 
[islands in the Indian ocean.] 

[city of France on the Garonne river.] 

[Portugese islands in the Atlantic.] 
ree [town north of Boston.] 
{island of the West Indies.] 
rer (Dutch West Indian island.] 
Pee {city in Venezuela] bitters. 
{city in Michigan.] (110) . . . . [river in Montana.} 
{river in British America.] 


{the high plateaus of Brazil] were extended on 
a handsome (113) ........ {capital of Belgium] carpet, and 
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were covered with cut glass (114)... .. {country of Asia] and 4. And sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
a Sa re [city in New Mexico.] It was beautifully dec- Than my sonne’s wife E/izadeth. 
orated with (116) ......... {the plural of a town in Abbe- 5. Go, Henry, go not back, when I depart, 
ville county, S. C.] and other flowers. Every waiter was a (117) The scene thy bursting tears too deep will move. 
..... [river in South America]. Some of the costumes were 6. I know not, for he spoke not, only shower’d 
remarkably beautiful, many of them evidently from the great His oriental gifts on every one, 
ae {county in Georgia]. One girl wore a (119)... And most on Edith. 
[river in Texas] (120)..... [French town on the Correze 7- And heard with voice as trumpet loud, 
river]. She was evidently (121)..... {warlike country of Bozzaris cheer his band. 
South America], for she kept on her (122) ......... [Rus- 8. God pity wives and sweethearts 
sian city on the Volga] cape most of the time. A (123)...... Who wait and wait in vain ! 
[lake and river in Utah] looking matron wore a dress like a And pity little Waded. 
Co ee eee {racing town in England], trimmed with 9. Saints have been calm while stretched upon the rack, 
SS errs [county in Pennsylvania], and with a (126) And Gustnnte smiled on burning coal. 
..... [county in northern Arkansas] made of (127)..... __, The contract ‘twixt 
[sea on the east coast of Australia] on her (128)... . . [city in Manned, Got ent ae 
western France]. A handsome brunette wore (129)..... 
[sea south of Russia] lace with (130) ....... {river in north- wy 
ern New Hampshire] ornaments. My (131) .. . . [French city af the 
Must be hoarded for hours, 
on the Mediterranean sea] a girl with (132)...... [city in "Tis poured in such showers 
Androscoggin county, Me.] hair wove (133)... . [river in When my Jary goes past. 
Egypt] green surah and (134)..... {river in Mississippi] or- 13. “ What little lad,” do you say? 
naments. Another lady wore (135) ...... {mountain in Col- Why, Elihu, that took to the sea 
orado] velvet, and a lovely young girl wore a (136) ..... [sea The moment | put him off my knee. 
north of Russia] dress made of (137)... . [island west of 14. And envy the chicken 
Scotland] and (138)... . [village in Gunnison county, Or.] That Peggy is pickin’. 
ornaments. I distinctly heard her (139)..... [county in 15. Unceasing industry he kept in view, 
North Carolina] call her (1g0o)““....... ” friverin Australia], And never lacked a job for Gi/es to do. 
ond ber Gas) . 56 sss [city on Long Island] cheek showed 16. Listen, Eugenia ; 
a [town in Van Wort county, O.] she How thick the bursts come crowding through the leaves ! 
thought it. 17. For Witherington needs must | wail, 
It was very late when (143) ......- {river in British Amer- As one in doleful dumps. 
ica] looked at his (144)......... {manufacturing town in 18. “I must be loved,” said Sidy/; | must see 
Connecticut] and, with his usual turn of its stem, said, “ I (145) The man in terrors who aspires to me. 
.... [North Carolina cape] we must say (146)........ 19. It’s a world of trouble we tarry in, 
[Greenland cape]. Without (147)........ [Washington But, Eider, don’t despair. 
cape], and with our (148) .. .. [mountains of Germany] so 20, One month, three days and half an hour 
full my (149)... .-- {river in Wyoming] cannot express our Judith bald the soversign power. Tr 
[city in central New Hampshire] emotions, I may a. I te thet, his deer, 
your [island in the Indian ocean] has been owisn this here. 
- : i 22. All things are dark to sorrow ; and the light 
See {county in southern Missouri]-ing success!” And loveliness, and fragrant air were sad 
This speech was followed by a great (153) . .-. . [British To the dejected Hagar. 
American bay] and a popping of (154) . . . . [city in south of 23. Young Henry Blount, meanwhile, the cost 
Ireland]. Then some one started a (155). . . . [Switzerland Had reckoned with their Scottish host. 
lake] to the accompaniment of atin (156) . . . . [South American 24. “ Now tell me, where is Madeline,” said he, 
cape], and in the light of (157)........ [island in the Pacific O tell me Angela, by the holy loom 


ocean] moon, we went to our (158) . . . . [city in northern Syria]. 

PRIZES AND RULES :—For the first correct list of the names of 
cities, towns, counties, states, bodies of water, etc., to be sup- 
plied in the above lines—a Prize of Five Dollars. For the second 
ditto—Three Dollars. For the third ditto— one year’s subscrip- 
tion to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. For the fourth ditto—any one 
of the thirteen bound volumes of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Number each name in the manner and order called for, 
writing (f/ain/y) nothing else in the competitive list. No sup- 
plemental lists will be accepted. Precedence will be deter- 
mined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page xi, 
must be signed and attached to every list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 


318.—POETS’ RECEPTIONS (Reception II) 
To SOME OF THE PROMINENT CHARACTERS OF THEIR POEMS. 
The Prizes offered for correct answers to this puzzle have not 
been won. The best list (and that an incomplete one) was re- 
ceived from Mrs. W. F. Kimball, Newtonviile, Mass. 
1. Benjamin Bolus, though in trade, 
Which oftentimes will genius flatter. 
2. For aye Johanna bids you now farewell. 
3. O, the day when thou goest a-wooing, P/i/if, my king! 


Which none but secret sisterhood may see. 
25. Julias Cesar, the Roman, who yielded to no man, 
Came by water—he couldn’t come by land. 

Following are the names of the works from which the above 
selections were taken, with the names of their authors: (1) 
“ The Newcastle Apothecary,” George Colman. (2) “ Joan of 
Arc’s Farewell to Home,” Schiller. (3) Philip, My King,” 
Dinah Maria Mulock. (4) “ High Tide on the Coast of Lin- 
colashire,” Jean Ingelow. (5) “Gertrude of Wycming,” 
Thomas Campbell. (6) “ Aylmer’s Field,” Alfred Tennyson. 
(7) “ Marco Bozzaris,” Fitz-Greene Halleck. (8) “ The Face 
Against the Pane,” T. B. Aldrich. (9) “ Washing Day,” Anne 
Letitia Barbauld. (10)“ Hannah Jane,” P. V. Nasby (D. R. 
Locke). (11) “Abou Ben Adhem,” Leigh Hunt. (12) “ The 
Banks of the Lee,” Thomas Davis. (13) “The Gray Swan,” 
Alice Cary. (14) “ The Low-backed Car,” Samuel Lover. (15) 
“The Farmer's Boy,” Robert Bloomfield. (16) “ Philomela,” 
Matthew Arnold. (17)“Chevy-Chace,” John Milton. (18) “ The 
Frank Courtship,” George Crabbe. (19) “ The Widow Bedott 
Papers,” Frances M. Whichter, (one authority says “ anony- 
mous”). (20) “ The Chronicle,” Abraham Cowley. (21) “ The 
Ballad of the Oysterman,” Oliver Wendell Holmes. (22) 
“ Hagar in the Wilderness,” N. P. Willis. (23) “ Marmion,” 
Sir Walter Scott. (24) “ The Eve of St. Agnes,” John Keats. 
(25) “ The Snug Little Island,” Thomas Dibdin. 
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Some English Recipes. 
BUTTER CAKES. 


Five pounds of flour, one and one-quarter pounds of 
butter and lard, two and one-quarter pounds of sugar (moist), 
two ounces of carbonate of soda, two ounces of ground 
mixed spice, one pint of sour milk. Rub the butter, flour, 
spice and soda well together on the board, make a bay, 
put in the sugar, and wet into a nice mellow dough. Let 
it lie fora couple of hours, then roll it down in sheets a 
quart :r of an inch in thickness, and cut out with a plain 
three and a half-inch round cutter. Place on greased tins, 
wash over with milk, and bake in a moderate oven. 

JENNY LIND CAKES. 

Two pounds of flour, one pound of sugar, two ounces of 
butter, one ounce of volatile, milk, two tablespoonfuls of 
cochineal color. Rub the butter, sugar and flour together 
on the board. Make a bay, pour in the milk and color, 
and reduce into mellow, workable dough. Roll out very 
thin, and cut out witha small-sized parliament gingerbread 
cutter. Place on greased tins, bake in a moderate oven, 
and sell at two a penny. Sometimes they are round, and 
sold at foura penny. I donot know the reason so common 
an article should have been named after so famous a song- 
stress (we don’t do things that way now), unless it was their 
popularity, and the profit accruing from their sale was con- 
sidered likely to make the shopmen sing. 

TRANSPARENT GINGERBREAD. 

Two and one-quarter pounds of flour, two pounds of but- 
ter, three pounds of castor sugar, two pounds of sirup, one 
ounce of ground ginger, a few drops of essence of lemon. 
Sift the flour and rub the butter into it. Make a bay, and 
add the other ingredients, mixing all well together. Roll 
the mass out into long strips, and put them on well-greased 
baking tins about four inches apart. Bake in a cool oven, 
when it will all run together. While warm cut out in 
squares, and when nearly cold take off the tin. 

WAFER GINGERBREAD. 

One and three-fourths pounds of flour, fourteen ounces 
of sugar, one pound of butter, one ounce of ground ginger, 
two ounces of lemon peel cut very fine, one pound of sirup, 
a pinch of nutmeg. Proceed as directed in the other re- 
cipes by sifting the flour, rubbing in the butter and work- 
ing the whole into a moderately stiff dough. Do not roll 
out too thin, and cut out with a round cutter of about one 
and a half inches in diameter. Paper a clean tin with 
wafer paper, and put in the gingerbread about one and a 
half inches apart. Bake in a cool oven. One shilling 
per pound. 

HONEY GINGERBREAD. 

Two pounds of flour, one pound of butter, one pound of 
castor sugar, one ounce of ground ginger, one-half pound 
of honey, one-half pound of sirup, two eggs. Sift the flour 
and ginger on to the slab and rub in the butter. Makea 
bay, into which place the sugar, honey, sirup and eggs. 
Beat to a cream, and work to a stiff paste. Roll out thin, 
cut out with a cutter about four inches long by two wide. 
Bake in a cool oven to a golden color. This being a very 
delicate article should sell in good shops at 1s. per pound. 


Why Lobsters and Crabs Turn Red. 
“What makes lobsters and crabs turn red when they 
are boiled?” asked the observant fish man, in reply to a 


question. ‘‘ Well, strictly speaking, they don’t. The lob- 
ster or the crab is just as red before it is put in hot water 
as it is afterward, only it is subdued by a mingling of blue 
in its makeup that gives it a grayish blue appearance. 
The blue and red of a live lobster or crab are pigments in 
the shell. As long as they are there together, the red be- 
comes gray. But both of these pigments are not fast 
colors. The blue won't wash, but the red is there to stay. 
If it were possible to keep lobsters or crabs alive for any 
length of time in the sun, the blue would fade out as quickly 
as the same color does out of a cheap flannel suit, and the 
shells would be a vivid red, as if they had been boiled. It 
is not an uncommon thing to catch live lobsters and crabs, 
more frequently the latter, that are entirely red. It has 
been determined, however, that this eradication of the 
blue pigment is the result of disease. Live red crabs and 
lobsters are never put upon the market. So the reason a 
crab or a lobster turns red, as the saying is, when it is 
boiled, is because the hot water washes the fugitive blue 
coloring matter out of the shell instantly and leaves only 
the fast red. It does not take long boiling to change the 
color. If you were to rescue a lobster from its hot bath 
two seconds after it is submerged, you would find it as red 
as if it had been boiled for an hour."—New York Sun. 


Salted Almonds. 

Salted almonds remain a popular confection. While 
upon the subject, it is well to recall the fact that there are 
many varieties of almond. The paper-shell is the most 
expensive, selling at from forty to forty-five cents a pound, 
but it is not, by any means, the best-flavored nut of this 
species. From the very thinness of its shell it is apt to 
be dry and hard. It is only valuable when served on the 
table with raisins, in the old-time way. For all other pur- 
poses the hard-shell Jordan almond, which retails at 
twenty-five cents a pound in the shell and sixty cents a 
pound without the shell, is far better. To prepare salted 
almonds for the table, blanch them by throwing boiling 
water over them, and then, after they have stood two 
minutes, putting them in cold water and rubbing the 
brown skin off with the hand or a rough little cloth. 
When the almonds are all blanched and dried with a cloth, 
measure them. Sprinkle a tablespoonful of olive oil over 
every cupfulof nuts. Let them stand two hours. Sprinkle 
a tablespoonful of salt over each cupful, mixing it in thor- 
oughly with a spoon. Spread them out on a bright tin 
biscuit pan and place them in a quick oven, where they will 
turn a delicate brown and become crisp and tender in from 
ten to fifteen minutes. They should be stirred every five 
minutes. They should be served on the daintiest little 
silver openwork dish that you possess, or on a pretty bon- 
bon dish of rare porcelain. They take a place on the 
table as an ornamental dors @’a@uvre, and remain from the 
beginning of the meal till the end—New York Tribune. 


Little Pigs in Blankets. 

Take as many large oysters as are wished, wash and dry 
them thoroughly with a clean towel. Have some fat bacon 
cutin very thin slices, cover each oyster with them, and 
pin on with wooden toothpicks. Broil or roast them until 
the bacon is crisp and brown. Do not remove toothpicks. 
Serve hot.—Boston Herald. 


If the water boils out of an iron tea kettle, do not 
pour in cold water whilst it is hot, lest the kettle 
crack; either take it off the fire to cool or pour hot 
water in. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., MARCH, 1892. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HovuSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for, 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springtield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goov HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. <A// manuscrift unaccompanied with return 
postage,in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Passing the poetical frontispiece, the reader will plunge 


at once into the mysteries of the culinary department, 
under the inspiration of Miss Parloa’s “ Many Meals for 
Many Millions.” There are full bills of fare for break- 
fast, dinner and supper; for breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner. There are embraced some special dishes, for 
which detailed instructions are given, including stuffed 
ptarmigan, timbales of French peas, potato balls en 
surprise, etc. 

The best of dinners is sadly marred if poorly served, 
and in “ The Expert Waitress*’ are found such instruc- 
tions as should secure the most admirable service. Here 
also is a dinner menu, upon which the instructions that 
follow are based, with a full schedule of what will be 
required and how it is to be employed. 

Then comes a bright short story from the pen of 
Thomas P. Montfort, entitled “ Breaking in a Husband,” 
being the faithful chronicle of what the people of the 
neighborhood called ‘‘a good match.’ Everybody will 


“ 


want to read how the bright young wife “ got along ” with 
her miserly old husband. 

‘** Talk about onions, and how their virtues do appear?” 
says Emma E. Volentine, in the course of her article on 


” 


“ Onions and their Uses. Really, the onion is shown to 
be a very valuable vegetable, and one of which we are not 
likely to have too much—unless the other person has been 
eating them when we have not. 

Ruth Argyle gives a pen picture of ‘*A Southern 
Kitchen,” where “ Aunt Chlee” is chief ruler—with the 
accompaniment of rolling and tumbling pickaninnies, in 
addition to those things naturally associated with a 
kitchen. 

Including sauce, Sara Sedgwick presents a dozen 
and a half of recipes for excellent methods of serving 
Sweetbreads, some of the best of which are from French 
sources, and all of which will be found worthy of 
trial by the housewife who desires an acceptable novelty 
on her table. 

Rebecca Cameron has a pleasing little story about 
‘Shelling Beans for Dinner,” and what came of it—the 
moral of which is that “in daily life there is nothing 
sordid or commonplace in what we do for the comfort 
or pleasure of those whose daily life is a part of ours.” 

“Health Flowers” and “ An Old-Fashioned Beehive” 
are some of the striking topics in M. D. Sterling’s ‘ Little 
Talks with Little Women.” Then there is something 
as to being ‘‘On the Lookout,” so that the paper is a 
very entertaining and helpful one to those for whom it 
is designed. 

“The Food of the People” tells about Indian corn, 
with the inevitable suggestion of ‘Johnny cake,” corn 
pones, corn dodgers, hasty pudding and pop-corn balls. 
There is something, also, to recall the huskings, shell- 
ings and going to mill of the earlier days; the first batch 
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of samp and the welcome pot of hulled corn—most of 
which now exist chiefly in memory. 

Two contributors—Mrs. N. A. M. Roe and Alice S. 
i{uka—contribute something in regard to ‘‘ Hand-made 
Laces,” the several patterns being handsomely illustrated. 
Virginia Bryant, ‘‘ In a Wilderness of ‘ Don'ts,’ with 
Now and Thien a Do,” graphically presents some of the 
conflicting advice which will be pretty sure to greet every 
one trying to follow out and believe all that is written in 
regard to pretty much any subject. Whether to take a 
cold bath, a tepid bath, ora scalding hot bath, before 
breakfast, or not to bathe at all, is only typical of the 
positive rules to be met, especially in all departments 
of the home life. 

- In“ The Household Laundry ” detailed instructions are 
presented for treatment uf white and colored clothes—not 
a poetical subject, certainly, but one quite indispensable 
to the successful conduct of the home. 

‘What are Our Girls Reading in These Days of so 
Much Literature?” asks Kate Farrand Reighard; and 
she proceeds to offer some sensible suggestions as to 
what might properly take the place of much that is being 
pored over by many others, as well as the girls of our 
country. 

There are many people who have plenty of ‘‘ Rooms 
and no Room,” the cause of which is fully explained by 
Anna P., Payne, in her dissertation on “ bric-a-brac that 
serves a wrong purpose.” 

The third chapter of Ada Marie Peck’s “ Household 
Mending Basket,” getting its inspiration from a remark 
put in the mouth of Little Nell by the immortal Dickens, 
treats of the neatest and best methods for mending gloves, 
laces, gowns, linens, bedding and underwear. 

“The Family Pouter,” as depicted by Pauline Ade- 
laide Hardy, is not a species of fancy pigeon with disten- 


sive front, but the ill-natured member of the home circle, 
who makes all the rest miserable, and himself most 
wretched of all, by his (or her) unhappy ways. 

How eagerly the ladies will turn to the “ Family Fash- 
ions and Fancies” for the present month, principally 
because they present for the first time the novelties which 
are to be popular during the coming spring and summer. 
There is something about the spring bonnets in pretty 
styles and attractive colors, silks and satins for summer 
wear have a place, while walking dresses, outside wraps 
and small novelties receive mention in the comprehensive 
setting forth by the graphic text of Helena Rowe and the 
accompanying illustrations. 

In original verse there is the illustrated frontispiece, 
“My Baby Boy,” by Martha Gion Sperbeck; followed by 
“The Little High Chair,” by Esther Sprague Hatch; 
‘** The Riches of Dan,” by Mrs. Harriet A. Chute; “ When 
the Boats are Coming In,” by Edward A. Rand; “If We 
Could Know,” by Alice D. Abell; ‘‘ Handle With Care,” 
by Walter M. Hazeltine, ‘‘ When the Play is Done,” by 


Clark W. Bryan; “ When Mary Died,” by Gay David- 
son; “ The Spare Room,” by Ella Lyle; “ God’s Recom- 
pense,” by Emily J. Langley; “ The Old Stone Doughnut 
Jar,” by William S. Lord; and all the other rich and good 
variety. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 


If you have never tried to make anybody happy, you 
have no idea how far you are away from heaven. 


The tablecloth is doomed. The fashionable meal is 
served on polished mahogany. A napkin is spread at 
each guest’s place. 


No woman, no matter how great, can do a better thing 
than to cook a wholesome, toothsome, digestible dinner.— 
Kansas City Times. 


What would be the state of the highways of life if we 
did not drive our thought-sprinklers through them, with 
valve open, sometimes? 


The man or woman whom excessive caution holds back 
from striking the anvil with earnest endeavor, is poor and 
cowardly of purpose. 


Some real nice business men don’t believe in adver- 
tising, and some very nice red apples decay from the 
center.—St. Louis Miller. 


Put old rubber rings into weak ammonia water and they 
will recover their elasticity. This is quite an item where 
much fruit canning is done. 


A man’s yes and no, so his character. A prompt yes or 
no marks the fine, the quick, the decided character, and 
a slow the cautious or timid. 


Three-quarters of the published recipes for this, that 
and the other are of as much practical use as a top without 
a cord or set of harness without a horse. 


Mr. Newlywed—“ Now, my dear, have I to order any- 
thing else?” His wife—‘‘ Yes, dear; two pounds of 
sponges. You know mamma is coming in a day or two, 
so I want to make some sponge cakes.” 

THE BOSTON WIFE. 
When I married my wife she had studied stenography, 
Got that down solid then took up photography, 


Mastered that science and started geography, 
All in the course of a year. 


She presently took up a course of theology, 
Followed that up with a touch of mythology. 
Got a degree in the line of zoology. 

(Still her great mind remained clear.) 


So she took in a course on the theory of writing, 

Some lessons and points on the subject of fighting, 

A long course of house building, heating and lighting, 
For over her classmates she’d soar. 


So she entered the subject of steam navigation, 
Took also instruction in church education, 
And mastered the study of impersonation, 

But still she was longing for more. 


Next she tackled the latest great fad, electricity, 

“ Dress reform ” institutes taught her simplicity, 

Sought the best way to encourage felicity— 
Oh! She’s as smart as a book ! 


She at last ended up with a course in phonetics, 
Gave a little attention and time to athletics, 
The rest of her time she gave to magnetics, 
And now she is learning to cook !—Boston Transcript. 
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Evening Hours at Home. 


“ All coldly ‘round our quiet homes 
The chilly March winds wildly blow; 
We know not whence the roamer comes, 
His onward path we do not know.” 

Come, let us spend these evening hours at home, it is 
a bitter night; the wind tells stories in a high, shrill key ; 
stories that, out from under our own roof, might not gain 
our hearing. Is it not well, while feeling secure in the 
hearts of those near, in the strength of those we call 
dear, while joying in the consciousness of those priceless 
blessings, home and friends, to let the hands drop fora 
moment the book, the paper, needle or brush, and, in 
seeming idleness, listen to this yarn of the wind that comes 
from whence we know not. Surely, so loud a voice must 
reveal some secret; it clamors for an audience; it has no 
resemblance to the non-committal creature, finger on lip, 
one hand upraised in warning. A thousand trumpets are 
blowing. What a noisy challenge! Let us listen. Ah! 
but you say, “It is a confusion of tongues; the story is 
past finding out.” 

I will bring an interpreter. It is of the wild, wild sea 
that this garrulous, shrieking, Boreal wanderer would 
speak to-night. Take this yellow shell; ‘tis an old shell, 
worn through on one side by numberless washings against 
rocks, sand and many wonders of the deep. You are 
interested in the shell itself, I see, and are wondering 
if it had its birth and growth in Mona strait, so far away, 
keeping company with the conchs in the cabinet you saw 
to-day. But this is the interpreter; it takes the story of 
the shrill voiced narrator, and clothing it in words rore 
welcome to our ears, repeats it gently, almost tenderly. 
Listen! Hold it close to your ear, if need be; the words 
come smoothly like a murmuring, not a boisterous sea. It 
needs no clarion voice to tell the story. Gather close so 
that all shall hear, for it is a true story, and your circle isa 
large, unbroken one ; the sound waves will have vanished 
before reaching the outermost edges. 

‘“‘T bring to you a story from another home—home shall 
Isay? Ah, yes; let us callit by the sweetest word, home. 
And in that home to-night is a mother—mother, must 
I say? I cannot call her by another apellation; and if 
she heard that word to-night, spoken by a voice once 
slighted, neglected, her wretchedness would be turned to 
gladness, joy. 

“ For thirteen years the voice had little charm for this 
woman who should have been his mother; the place that 
should have been a home possessed few of the elements 
that go to make up the ideal dwelling place although, 
judging from all outward appearances the inmates might 
be judged enviable, yes, happy. The house was substan- 
tial, grand, and its furnishings luxurious in the extreme. 
But the evenings at home in this mansion were as desolate 
as the rooms were sumptuous; children had no place: the 
father and mother found interests outside which far over- 
balanced those pertaining to matters at home. Having 


no evenings at home, in the best sense of the word, the boy 
became engrossed by affairs outside, evil in their nature, 
fascinating from the mystery with which they were 
invested. 

“ The tale of a shocking crime went from house to house; 
mothers held their dear ones closer and prayed more fer- 
vently for their protection; fathers looked grave and 
gathered the boys about, realizing that those of whom they 
had come to be careless at times, were jewels, indeed. 
The March wind, to-night, is telling the sad wail of the 
boy, who, away on the raging deep, thinks bitterly, re- 
gretfully of the home, the mother and father who showed 
no sympathy for his boyish heart. Is it strange that the 
wind shrieks and moans as he tells the story ?”’ 

The shell murmurs indistinctly, in a plaintive tone, 
as though lamenting the loss to the boy, and the comfort- 
less father and mother in their desolation where the 
evening hours at home have no sweet, comforting as- 
sociations. As we resume our home occupations, are 
we not better prepared to enter into the plans, share the 
griefs, participate in the games, assist in unsnarling the 
skeins of those with whom we spend our evening hours 
at home, for having iistened to the story of one outside 
the circle? 

Here is a merry, witching wight; we sometimes call her 
“ Judy,” from her ability to mimmic that phenominal mari- 
onette with shrill voice and propensity to scold. ‘‘Judy” 
twirls a giddy dance; is as light footed as the queen of 
Spanish dancers; takes in a funny scene with as much 
relish as though it were a dish of salad. She is rather too 
discriminating to be an altogether comfortable companion 
at times, and is most observing of the mothers of her com- 
panions, telling her private opinions during some of the 
evening hours at home. One day, after calling upon one 
of her young friends, she seemed shocked to find that the 
child’s mother was as boorish as she was rich. The rich 
child assumed airs at times, asking one day, “ Are you 
going to dancing school?” Upon being answered in the 
negative, she said rather derisively, “Why, how queer. 
My mamma wants me to go so’s to learn nice manners.” 
She looked at her less wealthy companion rather tri- 
umphantly, but when she received the following answer, 
showed no sigh of triumph. It was this: “ My mother 
doesn’t need to send me to dancing school to learn man- 
ners ; she teaches me at home.” 

To the bright teacher “ Judy” is a joy; to a stupid one, 
a terror. One day the geography lesson was on Brazil, and 
the teacher, rather too dependent upon the text, made 
a great point of telling the class about the emperor, Dom 
Pedro. Now, this was long after that unfortunate man 


had escaped to Europe, and “Judy” thought it unfair 
to have the children so erroneously taught, so she raised 
her hand to remind the teacher of the change in govern- 
ments, only to be told to s#¢ down after she had innocently 
asked, “ Is Dom Pedro the emperor now?” In the even- 
ing hours at home she wonders what right this teacher 


has to feach. 
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Library Leaflets. 


A Missing Million. 

This is the first volum: in the ‘ All-Over-the-World 
Series,’ which will comprise several volumes whose char- 
acter is indicated by the general title to the series. As 
demonstrated by the success of his ‘‘ Young America 
Series,’ Mr. Adams has all the necessary knowledge, 
gained by extensive travel and observation, to qualify him 
for the task of carrying his characters “all over the 
world;” and how the means for carrying out this long 
journey were supplied is related in this present volume. 
The story from beginning to end is full of spirit, and the 
entire atmosphere surrounding it is of a healthful and 
invigorating character. The author says in his preface: 
‘Plenty of money is the grand desideratum for extensive 
travel; and the author’s first purpose in presenting a new 
set of staries has been to provide his hero with a sufficient 
income to visit as much of the habitable globe as his 
inclination may dictate. The imagination can more 
readily supply abundant funds for travel and adventure 
than hard, dry, practical experience will always justify, 
though a yacht cruise around the world is not an uncom- 
mon event at the present day. The author still clings to 
his belief of forty years, that exciting incidents do not 
corrupt or mislead the minds and hearts of young people, 
while the example of evil-disposed characters, represented 
on the story-page in such a manner as to win the sympathy 
and admiration of the reader, constitute the dangerous 
element of fiction. Louis Belgrave, the ‘ Millionaire at 
Sixteen,’ is a young man of high aims and elevated char- 
acter. Though he may do ‘big things,’ he will not lead 
his sympathizing reader astray ; and his noble and stead- 
fast devotion to his mother is certainly worthy of imita- 
tion in the abstract, though concretely hardly one of those 
who read about him will ever be called upon to manifest 
it in the same manner.” The story is published in a 
handsomely illustrated volume, at $1.25, by Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. 


Consumption. 

The full title of this small volume, from the pen of N. 
S. Davis, Jr., M. D., is as follows: “ Consumption ; how 
to prevent it and how to live with it. Its nature, its 
causes, its prevention, and the mode of life, climate, exer- 
cise, food, clothing necessary for its cure.” This title gives 
a correct idea of the scope of the volume, which is a very 
valuabie one to all who have to do with the dread disease. 
The author is a resident of Chicago, and prominent in 
medical circles, being professor of principles and practice 
of medicine at the Chicago Medical College, as well as 
holding membership in numerous medical societies and 
associations. The work is written for the general reader, 
in plain language, without technical terms. Published in 
handsome cloth covers, gilt, at seventy-five cents, by F. A. 
Davis of Philadelphia. 


Educational Gymnastics. 

The purpose of this volume is well indicated by its full 
title: “A B C of the Swedish System of Educational 
Gymnastics. A practical hand-book for school teachers 
and the home, by Hartvig Nisson, instructor of physical 
training in the public schools of Boston,” etc. In the 
little manual here presented, Prof. Nisson gives, in simple 
but very pleasing arrangement, prescriptions of exercises 


for children of different ages, from the third class in 
primary schools up to the first class in grammar schools; 
with full commands for each exercise, the text being illus- 
trated by seventy-seven cuts copied from the works of 
well-known authors in Sweden and Norway. The book is 
bound in flexible cloth, price seventy-five cents, and is 
published by F. A. Davis of Philadelphia and London. 


The Choice of Books. 

Prof. Charles F. Richardson of Dartmouth College is 
the author of a neat, readable and instructive little volume 
of 202 pages, which John B. Alden of New York publishes 
at the low price of thirty cents in cloth binding, or thirty- 
six cents if sent by mail. The volume touches many 
topics connected with reading and the results to be derived 
therefrom. Its suggestions can but prove valuable to 
those who love books and would make the most of their 
spare moments. 


THE PusLic LEDGER ALMANAC for 1892 is a real com- 
pendium of valuable information. Besides having the 
usual calendar, with facts and references connected with 
the months and seasons, it contains a vast fund of local 
and general chronological history, local and general 
necrology, and a list of churches and religious services in 
Philadelphia. Then follows the ‘‘Government of the 
United States,’’ with lists of officers, senators and repre- 
sentatives, ‘‘ The Government of Pennsylvania,” with 
valuable statistical tables, etc. The Almanac is furnished 
free to the subscribers of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
by its editor, George W. Childs. All who get this annual 
publication will surely prize it as a home book of reference 
and treasury of useful information. 


ABROAD AND AT HomME is the comprehensive title of a 
book of practical hints for tourists, by Morris Phillips of 
the Home Journal, which will be published soon. It will 
contain a complete guide to the leading London hotels 
and restaurants, the English seaside resorts, several Paris 
hotels and Jexszons, and the American winter paradises in 
Georgia, Florida and California. Morris Phillips has 
been everywhere and seen everything, and he knows how 
to tell about it in a style which is both interesting and 
practical. 


THE CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE OF THE INDIAN 
TRADE IN WISCONSIN forms No. XI-XII of the ninth 
series of the Johns Hopkins studies in historical and polit- 
ical science, and is from the pen of Frederick J. Turner, 
Ph. D., professor of history of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Paper covers; price, fifty cents. 


THE STORY OF LEAH LEE: By Lizzie G. Vickers. 
This unpretentious story is announced as ‘*‘ an American 
girl’s first book,” and the young authoress has no call to 
blush for her initial effort. The narrative is very pleas- 
ingly, skillfully and even strongly told. Published by 
Albert Krout, Philadelphia. 


DREAMS OF THE DEAD is the peculiar title of No. 15 of 
the Good Company series, published by Lee & Shepard, 
at fifty cents each. It is written by Edward Stanton, with 
an introduction by Edward S. Hutchinson, and the bold- 
ness of its scope will attract many readers. 


ONE TOUCH OF NATURE: By Margaret Lee. No. 3, 
Mayflower Library; price 30 cents. New York: John A. 
Taylor & Co., 119 Potter building. 
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A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription rates 
20 cents amonth; 6ocents for three months; $1 for five months; 
$1.20 for six months; $2 for ten months; $2.40 a year. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., MARCH, 1892. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


SERIAL PULICATIONS. 


Good Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
widely quoted by both press and public as “ The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.40 a year, or 20 cents a 
month for any desired length of time. Subscriptions can commence 
at any time. 

The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. 
Subscriptior price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San 
Francisco News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 


* dence; Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 


troit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 

We Will Club Goop HOUSEKEEPING with any publication or 
publications. Send a postal, and name just as many publications as 
you want with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and ten to one if you take 
many others you will get the whole lot so cheap that Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING may be had for virtually nothing. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name on the addressed label 
attached to each issue, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 


PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING has many well-earned friends.—Bos- 
ton Congregationalist. 

We cordially commend Goop HOUSEKEEPING to every good 
housekeeper.—Lowell Sunday Arena. 

Goop HouUSEKEEPING stands very high up on the roll of 
first-class ladies’ magazines.—Westborough Chronotype. 

Good indeed must be the housekeeping which is influenced 
by the suggestions of Goop HousEKEEPING.— The Pub- 
lisher, N. Y. 

It is difficult to see how a family can manage its domestic 
affairs without the assistance and counsel of Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING, as its contents are always of incalculable value to 
those who have the management of a household. It is without 
doubt the most instructive magazine on general matters pub 
lished in the country.—Harrisburg Independent. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING touches with intelligence and refine. 
ment every phase of home life. The economical and appetiz- 
ing preparation of foods, hints on the management of servants, 
household furnishings and adornments, home amusements, so- 
cial forms and usage, fashions in clothes, hygienic topics, are 
among the subjects treated by skilled experts and pleasing 
writers. And in addition to these more material things are the 
literary contributions and seleciions of the editor himself, 
whose finely discriminating taste is shown alike in these as well 
as in the dainty or whimsical illustrated original verse which 
serves as frontispiece to each number of the magazine. It is 
published by CLARK W. Bryan & Co. of this city.—Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMAN’S EXCHANGES. 

Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and 
in aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is 
requested to send name and all particulars. 

New York WoMAN’S EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Ave., New York. 

MADISON AVENUE DEPOSITORY AND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN'S 
Work, 628 Madison Ave., corneg 59th St., New York. 

Tue HARLEM EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s WorRK, 40 West s25th St., 
New York. 

Woman’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 98 Boylston St., 
Boston. 

THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s Work, N. W. cor- 
ner 12th and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia. 

UnitTep WorKERS’ AND WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 49 Pearl St., Hart 
ford, Ct. 

CHICAGO EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S WorRK, 219 Wabash Ave, 
Chicago. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Woman’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, Madison, ‘Vis. 

Women’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 

SOCIETY OF THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 120 Main St., Houston, Texas. 

Woman’s ExcuAanGeE, 1648 California St., Denver, Col. 

Woman's EXCHANGE, 617 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

WomMAN’s EXCHANGE, Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 

WomaAn’s EXCHANGE, Newport, R. I. 

SPRINGFIELD WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, Springfield, III. 

Woman's ArT EXCHANGE, § South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 

RICHMOND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN'S WORK, 327 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond, Va. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 545 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, $13 Francis St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

THE WomaAN’s ExcCHANGE, 6 Fourth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

JACKSONVILLE’s WOMAN'S EXCHANGE, 317 West State St. Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


A RACE FOR LIFE. 
A gun is heard at the dead of night, 
“ Lifeboat ready!” 
And every man to the signal true 
Fights for place in the eager crew; 
“ Now, lads, steady!” 
First a glance at the shuddering foam, 
Now a look at the loving home, 
Then together, with bated breath, 
They launch their boat in the gult of death. 
Over the breakers wild, 
Little they reck of weather, 
But tear their way 
Through blinding spray, 
Hear the skipper cheer, and say, 
“ Up with her, lads, and lift her, 
All together!” 
They see the ship in a sudden flash 
Sinking ever ; 
And grip their oars with a deeper breath; 
Now it’s come to fight with death ; 
Now or never! 
Fifty strokes and they're at her side, 
If they live in the boiling tide, 
If they last through the awful strife ; 
Ah, my lads, it’s a race for life! 
Over the breakers wild, 
Little they reck of weather, 
But tear their way 
Through blinding spray, 
Hear the skipper cheer, and say, 
“ Up with her, lads, and lift her, 


All together ! 
And loving hearts are on the shore 
Hoping, fearing ; 
Till over the sea there comes a cheer, 
Then the click of the oars you hear 
Homeward steering. 
Ne’er a thought of the danger past, 
Now the lads are on land at last ; 
What’s a storm to a gallant crew 
Who race for life, and who win it, too ? 
Over the breakers wild, 
Little they reck of weather, 
But tear their way 
Through blinding spray, 
Hear the skipper cheer, and say, 
“ Up with her, lads, and lift her, 
All together!” 


—Temple bar. 


LIFE IS GOOD. 
They come, they pass, with snow-soft feet, 
And deathiess youth illumes their eyes ; 
Alike to them are chaff and wheat, 
Alike the foolish and the wise. 
They bring the wound, they bring the balm, 
They light our smiles, they dry our tears ; 
Careless of death or life, the calm 
Servants of Time, the patient years. 
The winds that rend and strew the rose 
Dissolve the sweetness through the air; 
This wind of Time that beats and blows, 
Leaves all the past still fragrant fair. 
Though hopes may fall and hearts may break, 
And fruitless all the striving be, 
One golden gift is left to make 
Man’s bliss, consoling memory. 


Hail and farewell, farewell and hail! 
The going and the coming guest. 
Welcome to daybreak’s shining sail, 
As to the night beyond the West! 
The years may come, the years may go, 
And bring the sad or merry mood ; 
Merry or sad, one thing we know 
That life is good, ah, life is good! 
—New York Sun. 
BEDTIME. 
Now supper is o’er and the last prank is played, 
The rhymes are recited, the story is read ; 
With lithe little form in his white gown arrayed 
My gay, romping boy is tucked snugly in bed. 


Then to mamma “ good-night,” and to baby a kiss, 
And two drowsy eyes from the cover that peep; 

Then from half-way to dreamland a message like this: 
“Lie down with me, papa, and start me to sleep.” 


Then a little brown hand steals so soft round my neck, 
And a soft little cheek ’gainst my rough one is prest. 

Though night winds may whistle, yet little he’il reck, 
My boy is exploring the regions of rest. 


Ah, those dear little hands, as I go down the street, 
Are the last to wave papa a final adieu, 

And the bright eyes stand guard for the pattering feet 
That flit down the walk as I come into view. 


Ah, lonely the home where no little ones be, 

And empty the heart where no child-love is known, 
Far dearer my cottage with laughter and glee 

Than a palace whose echoes but answer “ alone.” 


Sleep, dear one, may angel forms hovering near 
O’ershadow thy rest with their sheltering wings. 
Too soon, ah, too soon will the morrow be here 
With the toil and the care and the sorrow it brings. 


Dream, little one, dream, while thy fancy is free, 
In fairyland linger, while linger you may ; 
On the pinions of night thy bright visions will flee— 
Darker pictures will come with the dawning of day. 
—Charles F. Gale. 


A REGULAR BOY. 
He was not at all particular 
To keep the perpendicular, 
While walking he either skipped or jumped ; 
He stood upon his head awhile 
And when he went to bed awhile, 
He dove among the pillows, which he thumped. 


He never could keep still a bit ; 
The lookers-on thought ill of it; 

Ile balanced on his ear the kitchen broom, 
And did some nice trapezing— 
Which was wonderfully pleasing— 

On every peg in grandpa’s harness room. 


From absolute inanity 

The cat approached insanity, 
To see him slide the banister so rash; 

But once on that mahogany, 

While trying to toboggan, he 
Upset his calculations with a crash. 


And since that sad disaster 
He has gone about in plaster— 
Not Paris, like a nice Italian toy, 
But the kind the doctor uses 
When the bumps and cuts and bruises 
Overcome a little, regular, live boy. 
—Lynn Item. 
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Each Season 


Has its own peculiar malady; but with the 
blood maintained in a state of uniform vigor 
and purity, by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
the system readily adapts itself to changed 
conditions. Composed of the best alteratives 
and tonics, and being highly concentrated, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the most effective and 
economical of all blood medicines. 

“For some years, at the return of spring, 
I had serious trouble with my kidneys. I 
was unable to sleep nights, and suffered 
greatly with pains in the small of my back. 
I was also afflicted with headache, loss of 
appetite, and indigestion. These symptoms 
were much worse last spring, especially the 
trouble with my back. A friend persuaded 
me to use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I began 
taking it, and my troubles ai! disappeared.” 
—Mrs. Genevra Belanger, 24 Bridge st., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilia 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle. 


| Women who would like to 
|earn, working at their homes, 
‘are taking a great deal of in- 
| terest in Women’s Exchanges, 
which sell their handiwork, etc., 
|on commission. F. A. Lincoln 
& Co., of Springfield, Mass., 
have published a valuable little 
, book, which they are selling for 
| fifteen cents per copy, giving a 
| list of seventy-five Exchanges, 
lists of articles to make for them, 
their history, object, business 
methods, how to organize an 
Exchange, etc. “This is a 
capital thing,”’ says the New 
England Homestead. “All who 
are interested in the question 
of woman’s work will welcome 
this little book,”’ records Goop 
HouseKEEPING. And the 


nouncement of this work reads, 
**A Valuable keference Book.” 


March April May 


Are the best months in which to purify your blood, 
for at no oth.r season does the em so much need 
the aid of areliable medicine like Hood’s Sarsaparila, 
as now. During the long, cold winter, the blood 
becomes thin and impure, the sete beccmes weak and 
tired, the appetite may be lost. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is peculiarly adapted to purify and enrich the blood, 
to create a good appetite and to overcome that tired 
feeling. It increases in popularity every year, for it 
is the ideal 


Spring Medicine 

‘*Every spring for years I have made it a practice 
to take trom three to five bottles of Hood’s =ar- 
saparilla, because 1 know it purines the blood and 
thoroughly cleanses the system of all impuritics. 
That languid feeling, sometimes called * spring fever.’ 
will never visit the system that has been properly 
cared for by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


W. H. Lawrence, Editor Agricultural Epitomist, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


N. B. If you decide to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


: | do not be induced to buy any other. 
Springfield Republican’s an-| ——— — - 


Hooo’s Pitts do not weaken the system like 
other cathartics, but actually tone upand give strength 
to the patient. 


Fainting Fits. 


Fainting proceeds from dif- 
ferent causes, the commonest 


being a disturbance in the cir- 


culation of the blood in the: 


Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 


Van Cocoa. 


ahr, 
Ae a beter 
Dun Z2, Better for the 
orate 2 
cor tt.” 

Its great success has, of course, led to many imitations, Dolly, 
but it is genera'ly admitted, and a comparison will easily 


prove, that none equals Van Houten’s in delicousness and 
nutritive qualities. 

4 Take no substitute. Soldin {-8, 1-4, [-2and { Jb, Cans. 
£aIf not obtaimable, enclose 2sc. in stamps or postal note to either Van Houten & Zoon, 106 


» Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can, containing sufficient for 35 to 40 
4 cups, will be mailed. fention this publication. Prepared only by the inventors, Van Houten & 


; “Best & Goes Farthest.”” 


The Standard 
Cocoa 
of the World, 


A Substitute for Tea and 
Coffee. 
Nerves and 


Stomach, 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


| brain, For an ordinary faint- 
| ing fit lay the patient flat. Great 
| harm is otten resulted from the 
| treatment of ignorant people 
in tryirg to make the patient 
sit up, or propping up the head 
|with pillows. To send the 
blood back from the heart to 
| the brain, the flat posture is 
absolutely necessary. Let the 
patient lie so that the feet are 
| higher than the head, throwt! e 
|clothes about the chest and 
throat open, sponge the face 
with cold water, and give some 
cold water to drink. 


Aunt—What does he do, 
for a living? Dolly 
(greatly surprised)—Why, 
auntie, he does not have time 
to earn a living while we are 
engaged !—Life. 


Friendship is the shaduw of 
the evening, which strengthens 


=4 with the setting sun of life. 


Dp YOU HAVE TROUBLE IN TRYIL G 

to keep your Bangs and Curls in position? 
so. send 50c. to A. B. AUSTIN, Manu- 
facturer of Toilet Specialties, 627 N. 8th St., TERRE 
Haute. INp., for a bottle of COLUMBIAN CURL- 
ING CREAM, which will turn your trouble into joy 


USE BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING, 


OCOA 


Sold in labelled 3 Ib. tins. 


Business Comment. 

Have You CaTaRRH—There 
is one remedy you can try with- 
out danger of humbug. Send 
to H.G. Colman, Chemist, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., for trial package 
of his cure. Postage 4 cents. 
Test and judge for yourself. 
Mention this paper. 


To make paper stick to a 
wall that has been whitewashed, 
the wall should be washed with 

| vinegar or saleratus water. 


LADY AGENTS in every city to 

W sell the Pyro-Febrin Tablets. The 

® only sure and speedy cure tor Nervous 

and Sick Headaches, Neura!g a. Sleeplessness, 

$3 00 to $5.0operdaytosmart.activewomen. Ad ress 
with stamp Mention this r. 

THE PYRO-PEBRIN CO., Northampton Mass. 


HAT new Winter and Summer Health and Pleasure 

Resort, CHEROKEE INN, Blacksburg, 5. C., is ele- 
gantly furnished, charmingly locatec, and has ex- 
tended and attractive views from its 800 feet of wide 
verandas. Is 1,500 feet above the sea, has Lithia ard 
Sulphur Waler, and through Sleeping and Drawing- 
— cars from Washington, D. C., and all points 
north. 


We will club Good Housekeeping 
With any publication er publications. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WE WILL CLUB 


Goop Hous: KEEPING with any publication or pub- 
lications. Send a postal, it costs but a cent, write 
plain and don't forget to put down your town, street, 
and number. Name just as many publications as you 
want with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and ten to one if 
you take many others you will get the whole lot so 
cheap that Goop HOUSEKEEPING may be had for 
virtually nothing. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
LADIE 


Immense 


sales 
M ES CC 
WAISTS, Send for agents’ terms 


to St. Louis Corset Co,, St. Louis, Mo. 


Remed: Free. INSTANTRELIEF, Final 
cure in lUdays. Never returns; no purge; 
no 54: ve: no suppository. A victim tried 
in vain every remedy has discovered a 
simple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 


ferers. Address J. REEVES, Box 3290, New York City, N.Y. 


The only packing of Salt Cod with 
Not-a-Bone in it. 


inde fish balls will never be the 
best till they’re made from 
Not-a-Bone. 


Excel all other makes. 
HARD WOOD. 
SIX WALLS. 
CHARCOAL FILLED. 
Patent air tight locks and 
exclusive device by which 
thorough cleaning is made 
easy. 

Save your provisions and ice 
by getting this refrigerator. 

Send for catalogue of over 
50 new styles, combined with 
sideboards, china closest and 
kitchen cabinets, if desired. 

We pay freight where we 
have no agents. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., 
26-30 OTTAWA STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Secret Ladies own clean:ng. 
234846" Market. St. Louis, Mo. 
Asthma. 
ieffor 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, cis. by matt 
MOUTH tune in 10 minutes. Circular ac. Agents 
wanted. Music Novelty Co., Detroit, Mich, 


OP SCOICH Tiddledy-Winks will produce = fun 
to the minute than an yes used for Post- 
paid, COUGHLIN BL ITER CO., Lowell, Mass 


Of cleaning dirty wall paper | sent 
on receipt of $1.00. Cleans cheap 
and paper like new. 


ORCAN Chart teaches anyone to playa 


Don’t Sleep in Linen. 

The world, or this part of it, 
at least, is full of housekeepers 
who think that there is no ma- 
terial for sheets and pillow 
cases comparable to linen. 

They don’t always have it, to 
be sure, because it is expensive, 
but they always covet it and 
finger the shining breadths lov- 
ingly and wonder if the time 
will ever come when all these 
things shall be added unto them. 

But the truth about linen is 
that it isn’t the ideal dressing 
for beds at all. It is cold and 
slippery, and insures a sensi- 
tive person the dream of sleep- 
ing on an iceberg, which does 
well enough for an occasional 
experience, like sea-sickness, 
but which palls on too frequent 
repetition. 

Besides that; it wrinkles and 
tumbles in spite of its heavier 
body, much more than cotton 
does, giving a bed after one 
night’s use a most slovenly and 
uninviting appeara: ce. 

Nobody recommends linen 
for body wear. Its firm texture 
and hard surface make it wholly 
non-absorbent; it allows the 
body to become chilled by 
refusing the perspiration, and 
so has been known to bring on 
serious illiess. For outside 
wear in summer, linen may be 
tolerated as clothing, but no- 
where else. 

Where, however, it is at its 
usefullest and best is in house- 
hold uses. For table service, 
for the tvilet and for minor 
ornamental details, it is simply 
invaluable—its smoothness ot 
texture, its  brilliancy, which 
laundering even increases, its 
exquisite freshness makes it the 
one fabric fit to drape the dinir g 
table, and to use in the toilet, 
while its suitability for needle- 
work decoration makes it ad- 
mirable for all kinds of fancy 
work. And here it is rightfully 
used, but to wear next the skin 
and sleep in—No. 

The smallest screws in the 
world are used in the manufac- 
ture of watches. The screw in 
the fourth jewel wheel, 


Nothing has come into the 
market so good for the money 
as that splendid brilliantine 
in twenty-two colors and 
black at 37% cents, which is 
nearly half its value. It is a 
little early to sell such ; but 
by the time ladies are quite 
ready for it, they will be too 
late to get it at this price. 
It is wise to buy now if you 
are going to want such this 
spring. 

Forres & WALLACE. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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MENTION THIS PAPER WHEN YOU WRITE 


that | 


looks to the naked eye like a} 


bit of dust, is so small that a 
lady’s 
1,000,000 of them. 


Selfish people always think 
their own discomfort of more 
importance than anything else 
in the world. 


thimble would hold) 
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LOVELY FACES, 
WHITE HANDS. 


Nothing will 
WHITEN and CLEAR 
the skin so quickly as 


Derma-Royale 


The new discovery for @ dissol- 
ving and removing discolorations from the cuticle, 
and bleaching and brightening the complexion. In 
experimenting in the laundry with a new bleach it 
was discovered that all spots, freckles, tan and other 
disculorations were quickly removed from the hands 
and arms without the slightest injury to the skin. 
The discovery was submitted to experienced Derima- 
tologists and Physicians who prepared for us the 
formula of the marvelous Derma-Royale. THERE 
NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT. It is perfectly harm- 
less and so simple a child can use it. Apply at night 
—the improvement apparent after a single applica- 
tion will surprise and delight you. It quickly dis- 
solves and removes the worst forms of moth-patches, 
brown or liver spots, freckles, black-heads, blotches, = 
sallowness, redness, tan and every discoloration of 
the cuticle. One bottle completely removes and cure 
the most aggravated cases and thoroughly clears 
and whitens the com lexion. It has never failed— 
IT CANNOT FAIL. It is highly recommended by Phy- 
sicians and its sure results Warrant us in offering ° 

To assure the public of its 
$500 REWARD. merits we agree to forfeit 3 
Five Hundred Dollars casu, for any case of moth- 
patches, brown spots, liver spots, black -heads, ugly : : 
or muddy skin, unnatural redness, freckles, tan ors 
an’ other cutaneous discolorations, (exce pting birth- = 
marks, scars, and those of a scrofulous nature) that 3 
Dermn-Roy ale will not quickly remove and cure. We 
also agree to forfeit Five Hundred Dollars to any per- 
son whose skin can be injured in the slightest possible 
manner, or for any complexion’ (no matter in how 
bad condition it may be), that the use of Derma- 
Royale will not clear, whiten, improve and beautify. 
Put up in elegant style in large elght-ounce bottles. 
rice. 82.00. EVERY PROVE | 1s MERITS. 
FREE BOTTLES TO PR 
To advertise and quickly introduce Derma-Royale, 
5,000 full size $2.00 bottles have been provided for = 
free distribution, one of which will be sent, safely = 
packed in patent wooden box, (securely sealed from = 
observation), safe delivery gua:anteed, to 
sending us their post-office address and ONE 
LAR to help pay for this advertisement, boxing ee 
other expenses, and who after having been benefited, 
will mention Derma-Royale to their acquaintances. 
Send money by registered letter or money order to 
insure its safe delivery. Post» ge stamps received as 
cash. Correspondence sacredly private. Address 


The DERMA-ROYALE ‘COMPANY, 
Corner Baker and Vine Streets, CINCINNATI, OMIO. 


AGENTS WANTED BIG PROFITS 


‘Bells on Sight 
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